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THE HORSES OF THE WORLD'S ARMIES. 


In the present so-called Horseless Age it is interestirg to note that 
the world’s armies still require their quota of horses, and one of the 
most difficult problems to solve, in case of mobilization, is to provide 
the necessary horses for the great armies of to-day. When it is remem- 
bered that up to October 1, 1901, England had acquired about 300,000 
horses for her army in South Africa, and that the necessary monthly 
remounts to replace the losses amounted to about 8,000, some idea 
may be formed as to what two of the great continental nations would 
demand in the way of horseflesh in a campaign of any great length. 

Most nations, therefore, make preparations in time of peace to 
have in the country the necessary horses, and arrange for their prompt 
delivery in time of war. 

England, unlike the continental nations, makes no such prepara- 
tions or arrangements, and her experiences in South Africa have cost 
her more, in consequence, than many years of preparation would have 
entailed, and she has had poorer material. Great Britain and Ireland 
contain about three million horses, but of these only about 70,000 are 
suitable for war. The peace army requires about 19,000, and of these 
the remounts of about 1,600 are puchased annually, and trained in 
the depots of Woolwich and Dublin. The only preparations for war 
needs are a register of about 15,000 reserve horses, which the people 
keep ready for service, at a remuneration of ten shillings per horse, 
and the National Defense Act of 1888, which permits the purchase 
of a certain number of horses when the militia is mobilized. 

Under this imperfect system England has not only been compelled 
to buy many horses abroad, but the material she has. received has 
been extremely poor and unsuited to the climate and the work. The 
difficulties which the army labored under are evidenced in the military 
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operations. After the occupation of Bloemfontein Lord Roberts had 
to wait for two months before he could advance farther, and this 
delay was largely due to the condition of his cavalry after the cam- 
paign against Cronje, and the time required to procure remounts. 
Again, after the fall of Pretoria, he had to delay again before opening 
the campaign of Middelburg against Botha, and largely for the same 
reason. Meanwhile the Boers were enabled to deliver disastrous blows 
against his lines of communication, where outpost duty was neglected, 
due very largely to this same lack of efficient horses. 

On the continent the system of remounts and horse depots is much 
more complete and perfect. __ 

In France an inventory of all horses and mules is taken every year, 
their owners reporting them to the local authorities. Lists are then 
prepared by the latter, enumerating the owners alphabetically, and all 
horses over six years of age and mules over four, omitting such as 
are under size or otherwise unfit for service. Heavy fines are im- 
posed on those who render false reports or who fail to report at the 
proper time. 

From the inventory lists just mentioned the local authorities pre- 
pare three new lists, one setting forth all the horses in the commune, 
another containing a list of all horses under six and mules under four 
years, and a third those over six and four years, respectively. These 
lists are forwarded in duplicate to the Sous Prefects of the Arrondisse- 
ments, and the latter forward one copy to the Recruiting Office of 
the district. Abstracts are made of these lists and forwarded to the 
corps commanders and the war department. 

The inventories are taken annually by a commission, composed of 
one officer, appointed by the army corps commander of the military 
department, and one civilian, appointed by the prefect of the commune. 
Each commission is assigned to a number of districts. The horses 
selected are divided, according to height, into a number of categories, 
for the various arms of the service, the tallest for the Cuirassiers, the 
next for the Dragoons, then the Hussars, artillery and train. 

In time of mobilization the horses are bought up by a commission 
similar to the one just described, notification being sent to the horse 
owners of the time and place at which they are to produce their horses. 
In case more horses are produced than are needed for service the 
proper number is selected by lot. The price to be paid is fixed by law. 

France requires about 480,000 for mobilization, all of which, except 
about 25,000, are raised in the country. Remounts are trained in de- 
pots about Caen and Tarbes, and in Paris and Macon; and Algiers and 
Tunis have about ten depots for the army there. The peace strength 
of the horses of the French army is about 145,000. 
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Italy is very poor in horses, since the total number in the kingdom 
is not over 750,000. The peace army requires about 45,000, and to 
keep up this force about 5,000 remounts are required annually, a 
greater proportion than usual, because the Italian horse only remains 
serviceable for about nine years. These the inhabitants are required 
to raise. 

There are but six depots in all, and one of these is in Sicily and 
another in Sardinia. Italy will therefore have to purchase a consider- 
able number of horses abroad in case of mobilization. 

In Austro-Hungary there is no inspection of horses with a view 
to mobilization in time of peace, but the number of horses which each 
province is required to furnish is determined by the ministers of 
agriculture and national defense. The sudivision of the provinces 
among the various remount districts is then effected by the civil au- 
thorities, approved by the corps commander. The local authorities 
are required to submit annually lists of all horses in the community, 
designating the service for which they are fitted. 

Every year a commission is named for each district, to collect the 
horses in case of mobilization. These commissions consist of five 
members : the civilian head of the district, a general or field officer of 
the army, a veterinary surgeon, and two horse owners appointed by 
the community. 

In each district a place of delivery, in case of mobilization, is ap- 
pointed. There the horses are examined and classified, and for such as 
are offered at the prices established by the government the commission 
pays, while the prices of the others are fixed by the official valuers, 
two of whom are attached to each commission for the purpose. 

Austro-Hungary has over three million horses in its realm, and 
therefore has no difficulty in securing the necessary number for peace 
or war. The peace army has about 78,000 horses, and the remount 
depots in Hungary, Galicia and Siebenburgen easily furnish the 8,000 
remounts required annually. The war army will require 250,000, be- 
sides 180,000 to be requisitioned. 

Germany has, perhaps, the most perfect system. Every ten years 
the horses of the empire are examined to determine their fitness for 
service. The commission appointed for this purpose consists of a 
field officer designated by the corps commander of the region, and a 
district commissioner. The time and place for producing the horses 
for inspection is so arranged as to take the latter from their work but 
half a day. The persons-who are to serve on the remount commissions 
in case of mobilization are required to be present at these inspections. 

The serviceable horses are divided into four categories: saddle 
horses, pole horses, lead horses and heavy draught horses. Lists are 
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prepared and one copy sent to the military and another to the civil au- 
thorities, through the regular channels, each higher authority conden- 
sing and abstracting the lists it receives, till the final ones arrive in 
compact form at the.war department and the department of agricul- 
ture. 

The chief of each province, with the advice and consent of the 
general commanding, decides in time of peace how many horses each 
circuit is to furnish in case of mobilization, and when that time arrives 
the horses are again examined, if deemed necessary. This examina- 
tion and the purchase of the horses is effected by remount purchasing 
commissions, one of which is assigned to each circuit. These com- 
missions are composed of a member of the provincial administration, 
an officer designated by the corps commander, who may have another 
officer as assistant, a veterinary, and three representatives of the cir- 
cuit. In time of peace each circuit is divided into sections, each of 
which contains not over 1,200 horses, and for which a commission of 
three members is appointed by the province, who assist the above-men- 
tioned examination and classification commissions. In case of mob- 
ilization the provincial administration informs the presidents of each 
of these commissions of the number of horses of each category to be 
furnished by the section, as well as the time and place of delivery to 
the remount purchasing commission. 

The horses as determined by the section commissions are entered on 
lists, which are sent to the provincial administration, and the latter 
orders the animals to be brought before the remount purchasing com- 
mission. The presidents of the section commissions assist the re- 
mount purchasing commissions, and see that the horses on their lists 
are actually produced. An excess of one-third over and above the 
total number required is held for about three weeks as a reserve, to 
be taken if needed. 

Germany has about 103,000 horses in her peace army, and requires 
about 8,100 remounts annually. In 1900, out of 24,059 horses pre- 
sented only 9,296 were required and taken. There are about twenty- 
seven remount depots, where the three-year-olds are trained. The 
peace remount purchasing commissions (of which Prussia alone has 
five, the other states one each) consist of a general staff officer, two 
lieutenants of mounted arms, and a veterinary surgeon. 

Russia is the richest of continental nations in horseflesh. Her 
peace army requires about 140,000, with 10,000 remounts per year, her 
war army about 450,000. Her system of purchase in case of mobiliza- 
tion is similar to that of Germany. 

Joun P. Wisser, 
Major, Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 





THE SCOTS AT WATERLOO. 


Marshal Bliicher, in a dispatch relating to the battle of Waterloo, wrote, that 
‘“‘the Old Guard were baffled by the intrepidity of the Scottish regiments,” It was 
flattering to hear this account of the conduct of the Highlanders confirmed by the 
prevailing belief both in Paris and throughout France, the French soldiers them- 
selves saying that it was the Scottish troopers who chiefly occasioned the loss of the 
battle, by defeating the Old Guard. When Napoleon saw the Gordon Highlanders, 
in their kilts and bonnets, charge the solid columns of the French, he at once dis- 
covered their country; and, while they contributed so signally to blast his earthly 
glory, he could not repress his admiration, but exclaimed, ‘‘Zes braves Ecossais!’’— 
Hislop’s ‘‘ Scottish Anecdotes.”’ 


I, 


Down in the dike like kye we lay, 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, 
From cloudy noon till the close of day, 
With cannon over our ranks at play, 
Highlanders brave of feud and fray, 
Bonny blue-bonnets ranged in a row. 


II. 


France was massed on the plain around, 
Bonaparte at her gallant head ; 

Black dragoons plowing up the ground, 

And guns at work with a thunder sound, 

While we of the plaid beneath the mound 
Idly loitered asleep—or dead. 


III. 


What the deil was the duke about? 
Prone cur files in the crowded trench, 
Torn by artillery inside out, 
The flags of the enemy far aflout, 
As if the British had had the rout, 
Lads who always had flogged the French. 
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IV. 


Sergeants and soldiers wounded, lost, 
Shot to death in that streaming ditch, 

Stubborn as stone at whatever cost, 

Splinters of shells upon us tossed, 

The Grenadiers of the Guards thus forced 
To linger like girls, at fever pitch. 


v. 


The sun sank low, and the crisis came: 
British bulldogs had stood for hours, 
Worn and bleeding, but falling game, 
Exposed to a sheet of smoke and flame 
For the sake of England’s endless fame, 
And now the fate of the beaten ours. 


VI. 


Onward marched the Imperial Guard, 


Michel Ney at its bristling front: 
Where the wisdom of watch and ward, 
There, on the ground so wet and hard, 

For bodies broken and bruised and scarred, 

Ours of the kilts who bore the brunt? 


VII. 


Yet deep in the dike like dolts we sat, 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, 
Some half-kneeling and some down flat, 
Wondering what our ain Wellesley was at, 
Astride of his gray in a plain cocked-hat, 
‘Silently biding the coming blow. 


VIII. 


A stir and a shout all along the line, 

Hoarse as the roar of a Highland flood ; 
The voice of the Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, 
When winds and waters in war combine, 
Heating the heart like a draught of wine, 

And setting on fire our fighting blood. 
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IX. 


Galloped the staff to the van of the ranks, 
Riding afore it the iron man, 

Grim of feature and gaunt of flanks, 

Who had all day cantered along the banks, 

His gray eye fixed on the charging Franks, 
As steady the tide of the struggle ran. 


X. 


Rang out his words like a pibroch-blast, 
Firm and free as the drum’s quick roll, 
“Up and at them!” and bold and fast 
We sprang to arms for the fight at last, 
And over the mead our columns passed 
To face the French as they climbed the knoll. 


XI. 


Breast to breast with our bayonets keen, 
Knee to knee as we thrust straight home! 

Red the grass that was now so green, 

Fatal the flash of the steel’s white sheen! 

Sheaves of flesh would the reapers glean, 
Rich the furrows with fertile loam. 


XII. 


Small avail the fierce fury we met, 

Mont St. Jean was a triumph gained ; 
Ere summer’s sun o’er the land had set 
We saw a sight we could ne’er forget, 

A battlefield haunted with horrors yet 

On which the star of Napoleon waned. 


XIII. 


For Gael met Gaul ’mid the crash of guns, 
The clatter of hoofs and the clash of steel, 

As rushed the Romans to meet the Huns. 

No Scot of us all a sword-stroke shuns 

Or off from the death-shot ever runs, 
Whether the bout bring woe or weal. 
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XIV. 


Up from the earth where we'd lain since morn 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, 

Sir Arthur summoned his spears of corn 

To yield him a harvest of battle born, 

Scottish chiels whom the kilts adorn 
Alike well worthy of friend and foe. 


XV. 


And when ye gaze on the golden grain 
That waves in the winds that softly woo, 
Ye’ll ken that the laddies who knelt in the rain 
All through the throes of impatience and pain 
Were the tartans who drove back-the French again 
And gave to Wellington Waterloo. 


Davip GRAHAM ADFE. 





THE CAPTIVE'S CHOICE. 


II. 


AFTER Nashwegan’s clan had reached the grazing grounds at Ojo 
del Oso, the duties of the warriors in guarding their animals were 
unusually severe and Mentomo was finally entrusted with the care 
of one of the flocks of the clan. 

The young man was greatly elated over the trust reposed in him 
and entered upon the discharge of his new duties with great enthu- 
siasm. He was an ambitious lad and had spent much of his time 
in preparing himself for a career that would make him prominent 
among his people. “He would see the day,” he confided to Pepeeta, 
the daughter of Milwanee, “when he would have the largest herd in 
the clan and would be the chief of the nation.” He had delighted 
the young miss often before by a display of the skill he had acquired 
in the use of his hunting knife and his bow, and had set her little 
brain in a whirl of delight by sending the quivering blade of his knife 
into the trunk of a tree while yet some distance from it. 

She came out from the encampment to the pastures to see him 
on the day he had first been entrusted with the care of a flock, to tell 
him how greatly she was pleased over the honor conferred upon 
him. The young lady was evidently very fond of Mentomo and her 
manner and words quite fairly disclosed the fact that she worshipped 
at the shrine of the young god, and held him to be the fairest and 
best of all the young warriors of the clan. He startled her into a 
fever of expectation and delight when she had finished her congratu- 
lations by telling her that his father had presented him that day with 
ten horses to start a herd of his own, and that he had gone at once 
to Milwanee and offered three of them for his daughter. “The 
father thought I was too young for a wife,” he said, “or that Pe- 
peeta was too young for a husband, I don’t know which. But he has 
promised that I shall have his daughter at the end of two years.” 

The girl was pleased beyond measure with what she had heard, 
but she hung her head and affected to be greatly distressed. 

“Why, how is this?” asked Mentomo. “I thought you were 
fond of your young warrior, and wanted a lodge of your own.” 
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“T would like a lodge of my own,” she conceded, “and I will be 
made happy r 

But what she was about to tell him would make her happy was 
suddenly interrupted by the noise of running horses, the screams 
of the women in the encampment and the shouts of the warriors of 
the clan. Turning hastily in the direction from which the noises 
came the young man observed a large party of mounted Mexicans 
rapidly advancing towards the encampment. The horsemen opened 
fire almost immediately upon the warriors who appeared in defense 
of their families and herds, and bullets began at once to strike the 
ground near the place where he stood. Quickly seizing the girl by 
the arm the young man hurried her towards a cluster of volcanic 
rocks some distance away, with the hope of finding concealment and 
safety for her in the clefts and caverns with which the cluster 
abounded. 

He had almost reached the. place with his companion when the 
Mexicans observed them, and three mounted men instantly galloped 
towards them, firing as they came. Anxious for the safety of the girl, 
Mentomo pushed her forward rapidly to the cover of a detached 
rock not far from the cluster which he had endeavored to reach, and 
causing her to lie down at its base prepared to defend her as well 
as he was able. 

As the Mexicans came near he drew an arrow from the quiver 
at his back, and, fixing it upon the string of his bow, discharged it 
with all the strength he could command at the nearest horseman. 
The young Indian was especially skillful in the use of his bow, and 
the atrow from his weapon flew straight to its mark and struck the 
man fairly in the breast. The wounded Mexican reeled for a mo- 
ment in his saddle and then pitched headlong from his horse to the 
ground. The animal instantly took fright at the fall of its rider and 
turning quickly about wildly forced its way among the horses ridden 
by the wounded man’s companions. The young Navajo quickly took 
advantage of the confusion that followed, and rapidly discharged the 
arrows in his quiver at the struggling men and horses, firing some- 
what wildly in his excitement, but succeeding nevertheless in killing 
one of the animals and wounding its rider. 

In the meantime a half dozen horsemen came galloping by a cir- 
cuitous route to the assistance of their comrades, and hastily dis- 
mounting when they came near, sheltered themselves behind the 
cluster of rocks. They immediately opened fire with their rifles upon 
the young Indian, whose attention had been taken up as they ap- 
proached by the contest in which he was engaged. The spattering 
of their bullets against the rock and upon the ground about him 
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gave the young Navajo the first information he had of their presence. 
Comprehending at once what had occurred he seized the girl by the 
arm, and, raising her to her feet, hurried her to the other side of the 
rock amid a shower of bullets from their assailants. The girl safely 
reached her new place of shelter, but her brave companion, in his 
efforts to shield her, was not so fortunate. As she threw herself down 
at the base of the rock a cruel bullet struck the lad in the face and 
knocked him senseless to the ground at her feet. The girl screamed 
with terror as she saw her intrepid defender fall, and gathering his 
bloody head in her arms sat swaying back and forth, overcome by 
her grief. Believing that her companion was dead she made no 
effort to stop the flow of blood or to bind up his wounds. She sat 
thus when the Mexicans came upon her, and rising voluntarily to 
her feet as they approached submitted passively to their control. One 
of her captors at once took her in charge and pushing her before 
him drove her with brutal haste towards the encampment, where she 
was joined soon after her arrival by other captive women and chil- 
dren. 

As soon as all resistance on the part of the Navajo warriors had 
ceased, such portions of the herds and flocks as could be found were 
gathered together by the Mexican raiders and hurried at once 
towards the Rio Grande, followed by the captives, who were required 
to assist in driving the animals along on the trail. 

On reaching the river the captives were immediately disposed” of 
by lot, and within a few hours after their arrival were carried away 
to their new homes and were soon widely separated from each other. 
Pepeeta’s new master carried her with him to Taos and gave her 
in charge of his wife. 

The Indian maiden was very fortunate in her new relations and 
soon became a favorite in the family of her master. In time she was 
taught to read and write and was sent to school with the other chil- 
dren of the village. She developed rapidly into a handsome young 
lady with pleasant manners and graceful deportment. She never 
ceased the meanwhile, however, to cherish the memory of her people, 
and to hope that the time would come when she would be able to re- 
turn to them. 

Following the raid in which she was captured a period of truce 
was tacitly observed between the nation and the Mexicans, 
and traveling traders and buyers of fur and wool were 
thereafter permitted to conduct their business along the bor- 
der of the Navajo country unmolested. From one of these trav- 
eling people Pepeeta learned, after more than a year of her captivity 
had passed, that her father’s clan had been re-established, and that 
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Mentomo had recovered from the wound he received on the day of 
the raid. 

Several offers of marriage came to her from the young men of 
the village, but she refused them all, the impression still remaining 
indelibly fixed upon her mind that the young warrior whom she 
had left behind in the nation was vastly superior in chivalrous accom- 
plishments and personal appearance to any of her suitors. Each 
offer she received served to intensify this feeling and added to her 
anxiety to lay her heart at the feet of the young warrior and share 
his lodge with him. 

The time to test her affection for him came sooner than she had 
reason to expect. ; 

At a great council convened by the government at Ojo del Oso, 
a few years after the Mexican raid upon the herds and flocks of Nash- 
wegan, the Navajos complained that while they had been com- 
pelled to surrender all captives in their hands, the Mexicans still held 
a number of their people in peonage, in violation of the treaty of 
cession. An investigation soon followed and the assertion of the 
Indians made at the council was eventually found to be true. When 
this fact was developed to the satisfaction of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, several government officials were dispatched to the Mexican 
hamlets along the Rio Grande to demand the surrender of Navajo 
captives, that the children, and such adult peons as desired, might be 
returned to their people. 

An official came one day to Taos and demanded the surrender of 
all captives held in the place. The master of Pepeeta hurried to the 
official with the girl, and besought him to permit her to remain with 
his family, at least until she should express a desire to go. 

“How is it?” inquired the official, addressing the girl. “Do you 
desire to return to your people, or would you prefer to remain in 
Taos ?” 

She seemed greatly confused and unable to answer. After a brief 
period of silence the official again addressed her. 

“The Navajos live in miserable hovels,” he said, “huddled to- 
gether like dogs in their kennels. Do you desire to go back to such 
a life, or would you prefer to remain here with the people who have 
given you a comfortable home?” 

The girl was evidently sorely tried by the questions of the officer 
and hesitated for some time before she ventured to reply. 

“T dearly love the master and the mistress,” she said at last, “but 
I long greatly to see my father and mother and the people I left in 
the clan.” ; 

“You will find life among them a hard one,” said the official, “and 
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I think you will be wise,” he continued laconically, “if you will re- 
main here and.send your regrets.” 

“Possibly so,” she replied, “but the love of a father and 
mother 

“Ts not a very active principle in an Indian habitation after child- 
hood is passed,” interrupted the official. 

But it was quite evident that the girl was determined to go, and the 
official therefore ceased to address her. 

“I can come back, you know,” she said to her mistress, “if I don’t 
like it.” 

“That is very questionable,” said the official, turning once more 
towards her. “When you return to your people you will probably 
make your home with them as long as you live. So handsome a 
young lady as yourself,” he continued, bowing to her as he spoke, 
“won’t remain long in her father’s hogan before a husband will be 
found for her.” 

“I hope so,” said she softly, “and I am sure I know who it will be. 

The day fixed for the departure of the captive peons finally came, 
and Pepeeta, accompanied by several young Navajo women, began 
their journey under a guard of civil officials, to join their people who 
at the time were wandering somewhere on their great reservation 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 

The girl was very sorrowful at parting with her kind friends in 

Taos, but was happy in her sorrow over the prospect of returning 
to her people and smiled through her tears as she bade her master 
and mistress farewell. 
_ The journey proved uneventful and after a fortnight had been 
spent in riding and walking and camping, the little party of captives 
at length reached the Navajo country. Small parties of wandering 
Indians were met with thereafter and Pepeeta carefully scanned the 
features of each individual in these parties as they were successively 
encountered, with the hope of seeing some familiar faces among 
them. The Indians, however, were all strangers to her and her com- 
panions, and gazed curiously at them without exhibiting any desire 
to be friendly, and coolly ignored all inquiries she made concerning 
the probable locality of the people she sought. At last, however, 
the captives came upon a herdsman engaged in guarding a flock of 
sheep by the side of the trail, who directed them promptly to the 
encampment of Nashwegan’s clan. 

A dozen or more half starved wolfish looking dogs, attracted by 
the unusual spectacle of a party of well dressed strangers, met the 
captives as they approached the encampment, with loud baying that 
quickly aroused the people and brought them out in groups from 


”” 
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their hogans to see who had come. Many of the warriors who ap- 
peared were entirely nude except for a small cloth covering that fell 
from'a narrow girdle and was gathered together in front of their 
groins. The children of both sexes wore no covering whatever, and 
the women but little more than was necessary for decency sake. Oc- 
casionally a warrior strutted out towards the captives who was clad 
in a short cotton shirt and a pair of trousers that extended to his 
knees, but as a rule the garments of these individuals were ill-fitting 
and inexpressibly filthy. The clothing of the women was shapeless 
and ragged, and almost without exception, covered with stains and 
streaked with dirt. | 

A few of the hogans of the encampment were somewhat preten- 
tious in the matter of size, but the majority were constructed with 
the view alone of affording temporary shelter from the cold and the 
rain. The better class of these structures was made by joining a 
number of poles together at their upper ends, and spreading apart 
the ends that rested upon the ground, thus forming the skeleton 
of a cone with its apex in the air. The poles were then covered with 
skins of animals -and pieces of bark, and sometimes with scraps of 
canvas obtained at the nearest military stations. 

The greater number of the hogans, however, were constructed 
in a much more primitive fashion, depending upon the artistic tastes 
of the squaws who had erected them, and consisted usually of a few 
sticks and skins and pieces of bark joined rudely and shapelessly to- 
gether. 

Nearly all the captives had found comfortable homes during their 
peonage among the Mexicans, and they looked now in disgust upon 
the scene about them. Pepeeta’s courage almost failed her as she 
recalled the home she had left and compared it with the home about 
to receive her, and she was almost on the point of appealing to the 
official in charge to permit her to return to Taos with him, when 
an old woman clad in scant garments, begrimed with dirt and cov- 
ered with stains received in caring for the animals in the corral, came 
suddenly into view bearing upon her head a’ vessel filled with water, 
which she had obtained at a pool near by. The woman took the 
vessel from her head instantly when she caught sight of the people 
gathered about the captives, and sitting it upon the ground hastened 
to join them. - She had scarcely obtained a full view of the strangers 
when she recognized Pepeeta, and with a cry of joy rushed forward 
and threw her arms about the girl’s neck and embraced her vigor- 
ously and affectionately. 

“My daughter,” she cried, “the mother has watched the trail for 
many long years hoping to see Pepeeta return.” 
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The girl bore the embrace passively, and-endured as best she could 
the contact she could not avoid with her mother’s filthy garments. As 
soon as she could possibly free herself from her mother’s em- 
brace she turned to her companions, and after bidding them 
good-bye, took her way slowly and sorrowfully towards her moth- 
er’s hogan. When the officials became at length satisfied that 
she had been received by her family, they passed on with the other 
captives to search for their relatives and friends among the cafions 
and mountains and plains of the great reservation set apart by the 
government for the use of the nation. 

“And now,” said the mother when the hogan was reached, “lay 
aside your nice clothes and put on something more simple, that you 
may help in the work of the lodge.” 

“But these are my working clothes, mother. I wear them every 
day,” replied the girl. 

“Tush!” ejaculated the mother, scornfully. “How could you 
bring wood and water to the lodge, or saddle a horse for your father 
with such fine clothes on your back?” 

“Bring wood and water, and saddle a horse!” echoed the girl, in 
a voice that betrayed her surprise. 

It was evident she had forgotten that the menial duties of the 
lodge fell upon the women, and had treasured only the bright side of 
the life she had known as a young girl among her people. 

Every day thereafter for some time to come this fact became 
more apparent, and one bitter humiliation to her pride followed an- 
other in rapid succession. The women and the children, and the men 
to her disgust, were accustomed to sleep in the crowded hogans to- 
’ gether wherever room could be found. The undergarments of the 
adults were never changed or removed, but were worn until they fell 
in rags from their persons, and with rare exceptions were filthy in the 
extreme. Food was scarce and regular hours for meals were seldom 
observed. 

Mentomo was absent when the girl arrived, having gone on a visit 
to some friends in Cafion de Chelly, and she impatiently awaited his 
return, hoping that when he came he would renew his efforts to 
make her his wife. Once in her own lodge, she promised herself, 
there would be a radical change for the better. A servant would 
bring the water and the wood for the lodge, and would saddle the 
horse for her master. The meals would be regularly served, the 
apparel of herself and her lord would be kept clean, and the lodge 
would be a paragon of neatness. 

At last Mentomo returned from -his visit and after dismounting 
from his horse hastened to meet the sweetheart of his boyhood. He 
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came upon her quite suddenly as she sat in the lodge, and stood in 
th: doorway looking at her before she was aware that he had re- 
turned. He wore a cotton shirt that had once been white, but was 
now greatly discolored and begrimed by grease and dirt. His trous- 
ers were made of the same material and were torn and soiled and 
covered with hairs from the back of the horse he had ridden. His 
once black glossy locks, that the girl had often braided and bound 
about his head like a crown, were unkempt and had been burned in 
places to a red brown by the rays of the sun. The cruel wound in his 
face made by the Mexican’s bullet on the day of the raid, had re-. 
ceived poor surgery from his friends, and in healing had drawn 
down the corner of his mouth and left a great hollow in his cheek. 
The lower eyelid on the side of his face through which the missile 
had crashed, had been drawn down as the wound healed, leaving the 
ball of the eve partly exposed. Altogether the young man presented 
a repulsive appearance as he stood in the doorway gazing at the girl. 

She looked at him earnestly for a moment and then fell to the floor 
in a swoon. She recovered presently, but was unable to sit up and 
was assisted by her mother to her bed in a corner of the lodge. A 
fever came on at once and the poor girl hovered for days between 
life and death before she was able to sit up again. She finally recov- 
ered her accustomed health and once more entered upon the domestic 
duties that had been assigned to her on her arrival at her mother’s 
hogan. 

Mentomo came frequently to the lodge to see her after she had 
recovered, but he comprehended fully that his appearance distressed 
her, and usually made his visits of brief duration. He lived con- 
stantly, however, in the hope that in time she would become familiar 
with his distorted features and eventually feel less repugnance for 
him. She smiled upon him one day, prompted by the pity she felt 
for him, though she was more inclined at the moment to weep than 
to smile. The act, however, encouraged him to believe that the fav- 
orable time he had hoped for had arrived and he hastened at once to 
Milwanee, the girl’s father, with an offer for his daughter. 

“He wants Pepeeta for three horses,” said the mother, indignant- 
ly, fresh from an interview with her husband. “It is clear,” she con- 
tinued, “that Mentomo has grown stingy as he has grown rich. But 
it was a bargain, the father says, made at the time the Mexicans broke 
up the herds at Ojo del Oso.” 

Pepeeta clasped her face in her hands when her mother ceased 
to speak and sat motionless for some time, evidently much troubled 
at what she had heard. She uncovered her face at last, and turning 
to her mother, said earnestly: 
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“T will go back to Taos.” 

The mother seemed much amused at the remark of her daughter, 
and indulged in a subdued laugh. 

“Go back to Taos!” she exclaimed at length. “Go back to 
Taos!” she repeated in a loud voice. “No, my daughter, you will 
stay where you are among your own people, and will take the hus- 
band your father will choose for you.” “Truly!” she continued, in- 
dignantly, “the Mexicans have put queer ideas in your head.” 

The father had stood at the door the meantime, listening to what 
was said within. As the mother concluded he entered the lodge and 
approaching the girl shook his finger menacingly at her, and threat- 
ened her with physical chastisement if she should ever again speak 
of returning to the hated Mexicans, or should refuse to accept the 
husband he might choose for her. 

The clatter of a horse’s feet on the well worn trail leading to the 
lodge suddenly interrupted the father’s threats, and ceasing to speak 
he hastened outside to see who was approaching. He came back 
directly, followed by Manuleto, the war-chief, who had come to the 
lodge, he said, to make an offer for the girl, if her appearance should 
please him. After he had sat silently in the lodge for a while he 
turned to the father and bluntly offered “four horses for the girl. 
Four good, sound, well broken horses for the girl.” Pepeeta caught 
the eye of her father when the offer was made and pleased him 
greatly by nodding her head in approval. The acceptance of the 
offer presented a means of escape from Mentomo, who she believed 
_ would outbid all his competitors if he was given an opportunity. 

- She was anxious therefore that the offer of the chief should be ac- 
cepted at once. The father smiled at his daughter’s eagerness, and 
in his desire to atone for the harsh words he had used towards her, 
and somewhat also actuated by his anger at Mentomo for his attempt 
to hold him to a contract which by the nature of things was no 
longer in force, finally gave his consent. 

The chief appeared to be greatly pleased with the bargain he had 
made, and rising from the robe on which he sat, hastened to the girl 
and helped her to her feet. No words of endearment accompanied 
the act and no marriage ceremony of any kind followed. 

The girl had been sold, that was all, and by virtue of the sale had 
become the property of the man who had bought her. She had 
changed masters, whether for the better or the worse remained to be 
seen. 

At first the chief proposed to borrow a horse from Milwanee, the 
girl’s father, and take Pepeeta at once to his lodge, but the horses 
were far away in the grazing grounds, and Manuleto could not wait 
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until they were brought. He had in mind, he said, to buy yet another 
wife, and as the daughter of the sub-chief of a clan then encamped on 
the banks of the Puerco, some distance away, had just returned from 
peonage among the Mexicans, he was anxious to ride on and see her. 
He had known her, he continued, when she was a young miss and had 
intended to buy her before she was captured. He got on his horse 
presently and rode rapidly away without speaking to Pepeeta, or even 
looking again in her direction. The purchase of a wife was evidently 
a purely business transaction with the chief and free from any of the 
finer emotions. 

He had scarcely disappeared when the clatter of horses’ feet on 
the trail again attracted the attention of the inmates of the lodge, and 
soon thereafter Mentomo appeared riding with headlong haste to- 
wards the hogan. He quickly dismounted and standing near the door 
held his horse by a lariat while he talked. He had learned, he said, 
that the chief had been seen coming to the encampment and had as- 
sumed that his business with Milwanee was the purchase of his daugh- 
ter. He reminded the warrior of the agreement made at Ojo del Osc 
some years before, and with great vehemence demanded that the com- 
pact then entered into should be faithfully kept. 

_ “The horses are ready,” he said, “and Milwanee must accept them 
for his daughter, or he and Mentomo will meet hereafter as enemies.” 

Milwanee was much alarmed by the threat, as he fully compre- 
hended the danger incurred in having so powerful an enemy. The 
losses that would occur in his herds and flocks, he knew, would be 
great, and his own life would be constantly in peril. Mentomo was an , 
impetuous man, very rich in horses and sheep, and had many follow- 
ers and admirers among the warriors of the nation. With such a com- 
bination against him he recognized that his right to the grazing 
grounds he had occupied for many years with his herds and flocks 
would probably no longer be respected, and his horses and sheep 
would die for want of food. 

Milwanee was greatly troubled, and squatting down on the 
ground found employment, while he tried to collect his straggling 
thoughts, in making figures of squares and angles in the dust with 
the point of an arrow he had drawn from his quiver. 

Besides being in fear of inciting the enmity of Mentomo, he was 
much inclined to please him. While disagreeable and tyrannical in his 
own hogan, he was invariably agreeable with his neighbors and friends, 
and in his desire to please them often gave way to generous impulses 
that he subsequently regretted. 

The trait of his character had found expression in the prompt 
disposal of his daughter to the chief, without holding out, as was 
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customary in the nation, for a better offer, and it now again sought 
expression in trying to think how he could please Mentomo. Ro- 
lands may possibly have had him in view, or somebody much like 
him, when he wrote— 
‘*He who seeks to please all men each way 
And not himself offend, 
May labor on to-day, 

But God knows where he’ll end.” 

He seemed to find it very difficult to reach a conclusion in the 
matter now in hand. It was hardly probable, he reflected, that Manu- 
leto would willingly surrender his claim to the girl, and he could 
scarcely afford to make the chief his enemy. 

Mentomo stood watching him as he drew figure after figure in the 
sand and swept them out, one after ‘the other, with his hand before 
they were done—another Penelope’s web, woven in threads of dust, 
and never completed. He ceased at last from his self’ imposed labor 
and sprang to his feet. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. “The chief has agreed to send four 
young, sound, well broken horses for the girl, and when they come 
Milwanee will find they are all, neither young, nor sound, nor well 
broken, and refuse every one. And then when others are sent and 
refused, further efforts will cease and the trade with the chief will 
be at an end.” 

Mentomo stood looking at Milwanee with a sneer on his face 
while the latter acquainted him with the deceptive plan he had con- 
ceived. The young man was hot headed and violent, and often red 
handed in his quarrels, but he was honorable in his dealings and 
hated deceit as he hated the sneaking coyotes that prowled about his 
flocks in the darkness. 

“You're a precious scoundrel, Milwanee,” he said, “and I will have 
nothing to do with the deception you have planned. But understand,” 
he continued, looking him fixedly in his face, “when I ride again to 
the hogan I will take Pepeeta with me to my lodge, or we will part 
enemies forever.” 

The young warrior at once sprang upon his horse and without 
speaking again, or turning to look at Milwanee, rode rapidly away 
in the direction from which he had come. 

“It can’t be done,” murmured Milwanee as he entered the lodge. 
“The girl can’t go to the chief. His horses are neither young, nor 
sound, nor well broken, as he promised, and long ago the contract 
was made with Mentomo. If the chief is angry,” he continued, “it 
must be borne. His herds and flock feed upon pastures far away in 
the north, while Mentomo’s herds and flock are close at hand.” 

Pepeeta sat down on her bed in a corner of the lodge when her 
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father ceased to speak and covered her face with her hands. While 
she had found nothing to admire in the chief and had rather disliked 
his petsonal appearance and manners, she had accepted him gladly as 
a means of escape from Mentomo, whose repulsive features haunted 
her even in her sleep. And now there was danger that the arrange- 
ment with the chief would be broken and she would be compelled to 
go, after all, to Mentomo’s hogan. Her father quickly detected that 
she was weeping and hastily approaching the place where she sat, 
struck her a severe blow with his unstrung bow. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed, peremptorily. “What cause is there for 
weeping in the hogan? -Things have come to a pretty-pass, indeed,” 
he continued, “when the right of a father to sell his daughter to whom 
he pleases, is questioned.” 

He would have struck her again, but she quickly sprang to her 
feet and evading the blow fled from the hogan. She made her way 
rapidly down the path that led to the pool where the water for the 
lodge was obtained. Throwing herself upon a little patch of grass 
that grew near the bank, she gave way to her emotions and wept 
bitterly over her misfortunes. Her cruel father and unnatural mother, 
the repulsive Mentomo and the disagreeable chief, had all conspired 
together to make her life miserable and her existence a burden. 
It was impossible, she decided when she grew calmer and became able 
to think more clearly, that she should longer submit to the indignities 
that were now being constantly thrust upon her. She would willingly 
have gone to the chief to have escaped Mentomo; gladly accepted 
Scilla to have escaped Charybdis, but now it seemed even this poor 
choice was to be denied her. She thought long and earnestly upon 
the conditions that environed her and what it was best to do, without 
reaching a conclusion, and finally made her way slowly back to the 
lodge. As she entered the door her father accosted her angrily and 
demanded to know where she had been. Without waiting a reply he 
struck her with his hand and bade her get out of his sight. She ven- 
tured to return to the lodge again after dark sad lay down on her 
bed but was unable to sleep. 

It occurred to her at last as she lay tossing about on her blanket, 
that she might possibly effect her escape and return to her friends at 
Taos. She had thought of making this attempt often before, but had 
always dismissed the idea as utterly impracticable. But now she 
found it impossible to dismiss the subject from her mind as she had 
been able to do on previous occasions when it had presented itself 
for her consideration. Finally she began an effort to recall the road 
she had traveled, and the streams and mountains she had crossed in 
journeying from Taos. The whole long journey seemed indelibly 
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fixed in her mind and passed like a panorama before her. She traveled 
over it again and again as she lay on her blanket dwelling upon the 
possibility of her escape. 

It occurred to her eventually that while the chances were all 
against her, and the probabilities strong that she would be captured 
if she should attempt to return to her Mexican friends, her condition 
could scarcely be made in any manner more undesirable than it was. 

She got up quietly at length and taking her blanket stole noise- 
lessly out of the lodge. As she passed under a tree that grew near the 
door her attention was attracted to a bone upon which some cooked 
meat yet remained, fastened by a string to an overhanging limb to 
keep it out of reach of prowling dogs and wolves. She was laboring 
under great excitement at the moment and scarcely comprehended 
what she did. A vague, indefinite idea seized her at the moment, that 
she might possibly some time be hungry, and that it would be best 
to take the bone with her. Hastening to a block of wood that lay 
near by, to serve the purpose of a table, she seized a knife that lay 
upon it and returning cut down the bone and wrapped it with the 
knife in a fold of her blanket. 

She was ready now to begin her flight, but suddenly a sense of the 
desperate character of the attempt overcame her, and she hesitated to’ 
start. The hope that she would be able to reach the Mexican settle- 
ments along the Rio Grande, from which she might possibly get on 
from one hamlet to another in her journey to Taos, suddenly forsook 
her and she hastened at once to return to the lodge. As she came 
near the door she heard some one moving about within, and quickly 
concealed herself behind some bushes that grew near the hogan. 
She had scarcely effected her concealment when her mother appeared 
at the door and called her by name. She would have answered at once 
but she quickly reflected that it would be difficult to satisfactorily ex- 
plain why she had the knife and the bone concealed in her blanket. 
Her mother had evidently discovered that she had left the lodge, and 
the fact that she had taken her blanket would doubtless also be made 
a matter of inquiry. She therefore made no reply and as soon as her 
mother disappeared from the door she hastened as rapidly as possible 
to the great trail leading to the Rio Grande Valley, and set out reso- 
lutely at last in an attempt to effect her escape. 

She walked on rapidly for an hour or more until at last becoming 
weary she threw herself down upon the ground at the side of the 
trail to rest. That she should have become weary so soon seemed 
an unpromising beginning for so long and arduous a journey, and 
again awakened her serious apprehensions concerning the wisdom 
of the attempt. It would be best, possibly, she reasoned at last, to 
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give up the idea of escape and return as quickly as possible to the 
lodge. 

“T can tell them,” she said half aloud, “that I walked in my sleep. 
That in my dreams I had been sold to Mentomo, who had lost all his 
horses in a battle with the Apaches, and that I was compelled in con- 
sequence to walk to his lodge.” ‘ 

She rose to her feet and was once more in the act of returning to 
her mother’s hogan, when she suddenly heard her name called, almost 
in a whisper, from an adjoining cluster of bushes. Casting her eyes 
quickly in the direction from which the sound came she was aston- 
ished to see the haggard face of a woman through a little opening 
among the leaves. The eyes of the creature seemed unnaturally large 
and lustrous, and her dark hair hung unkempt about her neck and 
shoulders. 

“Pepeeta,” she whispered. “I hid when I heard you coming. I 
couldn’t see who you were in the darkness.” 

Pepeeta was greatly astonished at the appearance of the stranger, 
and for a moment made no response. 

“T am Netanta,” the woman continued, “and came with the cap- 
tives to the nation.” 

“Yes,” replied Pepeeta, at length. “I remember you now. But 
why are you here, Netanta, hiding in the bushes?” she asked. 

“T am on my way back to my Mexican master and mistress in the 
valley,” she replied. 

“Were you not happy in the lodge?” persisted Pepeeta, prompted 
to ask the question by her own experience. 

“They sold me,” she replied. “Sold me toa warrior for horses. A 
dirty, old, ugly brute,” she continued, “and I hate him. I ran away 
two days ago. But why are you here, Pepeeta?” she asked. 

“They sold me also,” she replied, “and I thought I would try 
somehow to get on to Taos.” 

“It is a long way,” said the stranger, thoughtfully. “Much farther 
than I came. Even the part of the journey we made together seemed 
endless. I cannot understand,” she continued, “how you could expect 
to go on to Taos, on foot and alone.” 

“Tt’s a gloomy prospect,” replied Pepeeta, “and I had made up my 
mind just as you came, to go back and tell them that I had wandered 
away in my sleep.” 

“The saints protect us!” cried Netanta. “I couldn’t do that. I 
will go on if I can, or die in the bushes. It is cruel,” she said after a 
moment’s silence, “to learn people things that unfit them for their 
own stations in life. If I had not lived so long with the Mexicans, I 
suppose I shouldn’t care.” 
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“You won’t go back then?” asked Pepeeta. 
“Never!” she replied. “TI’ll die first.” 
“But if we go on,” asked Pepeeta, “what will we do for food?” 
“The saints protect us!” exclaimed her companion. “I don’t 
know. Possibly we won’t want any. I have eaten nothing for two 
days.” 

“You poor creature!” cried Pepeeta. “Why did you not tell me 
before?” And hastily unfolding her blanket she produced the bone 
she had brought with her from the lodge. She observed with 
regret that there was but little meat upon it, but it pleased her 
to see the eagerness with which the woman seized it and the avidity 
with which she devoured what little there was. 

By this time the early gray of the morning was beginning to ap- 
pear and the birds were already twittering in the trees. 

“We must go on,” said Netanta, suddenly. 

“You won’t go back?” asked Pepeeta. 

“Never!” replied Netanta. “Never!” 

“Then I will go with you,” said Pepeeta. ‘We will crave the pro- 
tection of the saints and die if need be in the bushes, but we won’t go 
back.” 

“We won’t go back!” echoed Nétanta. 

“But we can’t go on blindly,” said Pepeeta. “We must think 
about what we ought to do. If the people pursue us they will follow 
our tracks easily if we keep on the trail. Let us go down in the 
valley and when we come to the stream we can hide our tracks in the 
water.” 

Netanta nodded her head in approval and the fugitives at once 
started forward, moving slowly through the bushes that grew on the 
side of the mountain, and gradually descended to the stream that 
flowed through the valley. When they finally reached the water they 
removed their moccasins and waded for some distance down the 
stream until a rapid current was encountered that drove them to the 
shore again. They became at length greatly fatigued, and upon the 
suggestion of Pepeeta, that it would be best to secrete themselves 
during the day and travel only at night, they sought a deep tangle of 
bushes and weeds, and hid themselves within it. 

Some time during the afternoon Pepeeta ventured out of her place 
of concealment; and went to the stream for a drink. As she came 
near the bank she observed several large fish swimming in a little pool 
connected by a narrow neck of water with the stream. Hastening 
rapidly to the neck she filled it with stones that lay near and, calling 
Netanta, succeeded with her assistance in catching several of the 
fish, using her blanket for a net. After a prolonged search in the bed 
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of the stream, she found a hard piece of quartz, from which she was 
able to strike hot particles of steel from the back of her knife. In the 
absence of tinder she scraped a little lint from the cotton skirt she 
wore, and after many trials succeeded at last in setting the lint on fire 
by a spark from the knife. Dry leaves and small pieces of bark were 
then carefully added, and when a bed of hot coals was at last obtained 
the fish they had caught were carefully drawn and placed on the fire 
to broil. . 

“The saints protect us!” exclaimed Netanta. “We will not die of 
hunger after all.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in catching and cooking fish 
that a supply might be provided against future need, and as soon as it 
was dark the women once more resumed their journey. 

And so night after night they traveled on, resting during the day 
in deep thickets, and subsisting on fish and berries and roots. On 
the morning of the tenth day of their wanderings they came in sight 
of the Rio Grande River, then but a short distance away, and after 
feasting their eyes for awhile upon the “promised land” before them, 
the weary fugitives hastened to search for a tangle of bushes or weeds 
in which they might secrete themselves during the day. Netanta 
was anxious to continue the journey at once, but Pepeeta urged that 
it would be unwise to take such risk, and refused to go on. They 
slept but little during the day, and waited impatiently for the coming 
of the night that they might resume the journey and reach the place 
of safety that now seemed so near at hand. 

They were about to leave their place of concealment as the dark- 
ness was coming on, when a noise, not far away, that sounded like the 
tramping of a horse’s feet, alarmed them, and caused them to remain 
where they were for some time longer. They concluded at last, as the 
noise was not heard again, that in their excited condition they had 
been mistaken, and that the noise was more imaginary than real. 
They ventured out then into the open and began the descent of the 
mountain, going down towards the valley. The sky was overcast by 
dense clouds and in the meantime the night had become unusually 
dark. Netanta’s moccasins had given out entirely and her feet were 
much bruised and swollen and very painful. She hobbled along as 
best she could, sometimes falling a long distance behind her com- 
panion. Pepeeta was anxious to reach the river and pushed forward 
eagerly, sometimes quite forgetting to wait for Netanta. Suddenly, 
as she hurried forward, she came quite unexpectedly upon a broad, 
smooth trail, over which, as she subsequently learned, wood carts 
from the settlements in the valley were accustomed to make daily 
trips to the mountain for fuel. She was delighted beyond measure 
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to find herself on a smooth, well-traveled trail. Her clothes had 
nearly been torn from her back by the brambles and cactus and bushes 
she had come in contact with in the darkness, and her hands and face 
and her legs were scratched and torn and bleeding. 

“The saints protect us!” she cried. “We will now have a good, 
clear path to the end of the journey.” 

In her joy she became almost hysterical and wept and cried aloud. 

“The saints protect us!” she screamed. “We are safe at last! The 
saints wf 

Her voice died away in an unearthly wail at the sight of a man on 
horseback, who came galloping quickly towards her, attracted by her 
exclamations. She sprang instantly aside and endeavored to escape 
in the forest by the side of the trail. For a moment it seemed her 
limbs were utterly paralyzed by her fears and refused to respond to 
her desire to escape. Her feet were like leaden weights and held her 
back as she tried to go on. She became conscious directly that the 
man had dismounted from his horse and was following her on foot. 
An instant thereafter she became entangled in a bush against which 
she had run in the darkness, and while endeavoring to free herself 
her pursuer approached quickly from behind and seizing her by her 
hair drew her violently to the ground. She turned her face towards 
the man as she fell at his feet, and to her horror and dismay found 
herself gazing in the face of the chief. 

Netanta was about to reply to the exclamations of her companion, 
when the sound of a galloping horse, followed quickly by the screams 
of Pepeeta, frightened and bewildered her, and turning about she fled 
among the trees in the forest like a frightened deer. The bushes tore 
her clothes and her flesh as she ran among them, and her swollen feet 
bled anew more profusely than ever, by reason of new wounds made 
by cactus thorns and by cuts from the sharp corners of rocks and 
stones with which she came in contact in the darkness. 

At last, in the early dawn of the morning, she reached the door 
of a Mexican dwelling in the valley and fell fainting across the 
threshold. 

And so the long, weary effort of the fugitives in their desperate 
attempt to escape, had ended at last in the success of one, and the 
failure of the other. 

Netanta had happily reached the friends she sought, and had re- 
ceived the kindly welcome she knew awaited her. But poor Pepeeta 
had failed,—failed in the very hour of seeming victory, her cries of 
joy over the assurance of success mingling with her cries of despair 
and vain pleadings for mercy. 

Netanta had found freedom as the reward of her efforts, but her 
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unfortunate companion had found only a change in the burden of 
fetters from which she had sought to escape. 

For a time after her capture by the chief, Pepeeta gave way to her 
emotions and wept bitterly as she besought her captor to release her. 
. But she recognized quickly that her tears and pleadings were in vain, 
and accepting as best she could the cruel fate that had overtaken her, 
ceased to plead and to weep, and crouched submissively at the feet of 
the chief. 

All hope of escape, she reflected, was gone, at least for the pres- 
ent, and in her helpless condition no advantage could come from 
further resistance. 

One ray of light alone reached her out of the dark future into 
which she attempted to look that tended to reconcile her somewhat to 
her fate and comforted her greatly. Her flight, if not successful in 
accomplishing the purpose for which it was undertaken, had, at least, 
ended forever the dreaded possibilities of a home in the lodge of Men- 
tomo, or a return to her father’s hogan. 

It might possibly have tended somewhat to gratify the strain of 
savage blood in her veins, had she known at the moment that her 
cruel parents had been greatly troubled over her disappearance. On 
the night she had stolen from the hogan her mother had made diligent 
search for her, hoping to find her concealed somewhere near by. She 
had called her repeatedly by name as she searched, and had threatened 
her the meanwhile with vigorous chastisement, if she did not reply. 

She gave up further search at last and returned to the hogan. 

“Pepeeta has gone,” she said to her husband as she entered the 
lodge. “She has taken her blanket and gone.” 

“And when she returns,” growled Milwanee from his blanket, 
“there will be a sore back in the hogan, if a buckskin lariat can make 
it. Those horrid Mexicans,” he continued indignantly, “have put 
queer ideas into the child’s head.” 

Soon after daylight the old warrior came out of the lodge, and at 
once began to search for the footprints of his daughter. He easily 
discovered them following the great trail leading towards the Rio 
Grande Valley. Returning immediately to the lodge he sent a 
mounted peon at once in great haste to find Mentomo and tell him 
to come as quickly as possible to the lodge. 

The old man had been wounded severely a few years before in an 
engagement with a band of thieving Apaches, and was unable in con- 
sequence to ride. He hobbled about now in front of his lodge, fuming 
and fretting over his inability to pursue his daughter and enjoy the 
pleasure of driving her back at the end of his lariat. 

“But we'll bring her back yet!” he exclaimed, while a broad grin 
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spread over his rugged features in anticipation of the pleasure her 
chastisement afforded him. “We’ll bring her back yet!” he repeated, 
“and teach her a lesson she will never forget.” 

“Here, Pedro!” he cried, as a peon came in sight driving a herd 
of horses along the path in front of the hogan on the way to the pool. 
“Here, you scoundrel, get on one of the horses and ride quickly after 
Pepeeta. Bring her back to the hogan, or the end of your nose will 
dangle at Milwanee’s belt.” 

The peon had been captured when a child from a Mexican hamlet 
in the Rio Grande Valley, and had since been held in servitude in 
Milwanee’s encampment. He had forgotten the language of his 
people and had learned to dread and despise them through the influ- 
ences of his daily life among the Indians. He attempted sometimes 
to rebel against the harsh treatment he received, but the rebellion 
was always quickly subdued by a few blows from the heavy hand of 
his master. In his ignorance and abased condition he passively ac- 
cepted the brutal treatment to which he was constantly subjected, and 
lived like the animals he was required to care for, thinking only of 
his bodily wants. 

It would be useless, he knew, to attempt to escape from Milwanee 
by fleeing to any other clan in the nation, for he would be immediately 
returned. Neither would it be possible to escape to his people or to 
any of the adjoining Indian tribes. The Navajos were not on friend- 
ly relations with any of their neighbors, and he would be treated as 
an enemy should he cross the vague line that surrounded the country 
claimed by the nation. He plodded on, therefore, without hope or 
ambition, his sole purpose in life being how best he could obtain 
something to eat and escape punishment for his indolence and decep- 
tions. 

When the peon had mounted, Milwanee hobbled along on the 
trail before him, and, pointing out the moccasin tracks made by his 
daughter, directed him to follow them until he had found her. 

“If you return without her,” he said, scowling at the peon as he 
spoke, “you know what to expect.” 

He turned and walked slowly back in the direction of the hogan, 
halting occasionally as he proceeded to look after the peon, as though 
he doubted the creature would obey him. It pleased him, therefore, 
to observe that the man seemed to be carefully complying with the 
instructions he had given him, and was riding forward hastily, watch- 
ing for the tracks of the girl in the dust as he went. 

But the peon had no intention to obey his master, and, glancing 
back furtively at him from time to time as he rode along on the trail, 
brought his horse to a walk when he was no longer in view, and pro- 
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ceeded slowly thereafter, paying no further attention to the tracks. 
After he had ridden a few miles he dismounted and led his horse down 
the side of the mountain into a little valley through which a stream 
of spring water flowed, and fastened the animal securely in a patch of 
grama grass that grew near the stream. He remained here lying in 
the shade of the trees during the remainder of the day and most of 
the next, and returned finally to the hogan late in the night of the 
second day. He rode at once to the door of the lodge and called to 
his master. 

“Have you got her?” demanded Milwanee from within. 

“No,” replied the peon in a tremulous voice. “The girl was 
mounted on a swift horse, and when Pedro came near she outrode 
him and got away.” 

“And you couldn’t catch her!” thundered Milwanee, sarcastically. 
“Of course,” he continued, sneeringly, “a peon couldn’t catch a 
woman. But where did she get the horse that she rode?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the peon, timidly. 

“You’re lying,” cried the old warrior in a rage. “The whole 
story you have told me is a lie. Go away quickly,” he shouted, “or 
I’ll come out and take off both your ears to hang on my quiver. I 
might have known better,” he continued in an accusing voice, “than 
to send a poor, half-witted peon on such an errand.” 

The peon had scarcely. turned aside from the door of the lodge 
when the messenger who had been sent to Mentomo’s encampment 
returned, bringing the information that the warrior had gone on a 
hunting expedition in the mountains and would not be back for sev- 
eral days. 

The old warrior fumed and fretted greatly over his inability to fol- 
low his daughter, and his failure to find some one to pursue and cap- 
ture her for him. He gave way repeatedly to the control of his pas- 
sions and attempted to beat his women and his peons whenever they 
came near him. He grew worse as the days went by without bringing 
hoped for assistance, and finally when his women and peons refused 
longer to come near him he attacked his lame leg and beat it sound- 
ly, berating it the meanwhile as the prime cause of all his misfortunes. 

At last Mentomo made his appearance at the lodge. 

“Pepeeta has gone,” said Milwanee, when the young warrior ar- 
rived. “She took her blanket in the night and fled along the great 
trail towards the Rio Grande.” 

“You beat her, I suppose,” said Mentomo, angrily, “and treated 
her like a dog.” . 

“No, no,” replied Milwanee, earnestly ; “she was treated with great 
kindness. No, no,” he continued, “she has fled to the lodge of the 
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chief. When she heard that the horses of the chief would be re- 
turned she wept in the hogan, and when the darkness came on she 
took her blanket and fled.” 

“If she had intended to go to the lodge of the chief,” said Men- 
tomo, “she would not have gone down the great trail.” 

“Oh, that was all intended to deceive,” said Milwanee, earnestly. 
“All intended to deceive,” he repeated. “A short distance along on 
the trail it will be found. she has left it and gone to the north in search 
of the hogan of the chief. Those horrid Mexicans put queer ideas in 
the child’s head.” 

“She has been very discontented since she returned,” said the 
mother, “and maybe she has drowned herself in the pool.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mentomo. ‘Who ever heard of a Navajo 
woman drowning herself in a pool?” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said Milwanee, with brutal directness, “that her 
mother had not set her the example.” 

“You're a precious old scoundrel, Milwanee,” said the young war- 
rior, regarding him scornfully as he spoke, “and some vile deception, 
I am sure, is hidden in this business somewhere.” 

He turned his horse about presently and rode rapidly away, fol- 
lowing the great trail Pepeeta had taken when she began her flight 
from the hogan. 

Many persons had gone over the trail since Pepeeta had passed, 
and Mentomo quickly discovered that her moccasin tracks had been 
completely obliterated. However, he felt sure that the girl would not 
be so supremely foolish as to attempt the long journey to the Mexi- 
‘can settlements in the Rio Grande Valley, to which the trail led. He 
gave her credit for better judgment and came finally to the conclu- 
sion that Milwanee was correct in his belief that she had fled to the 
lodge of the chief. 

She had come back from her captivity among the Mexicans, he 
reflected, with some strange notions in her head, and had found life 
in an Indian hogan extremely burdensome and hard to be borne. 
Besides, she had been treated cruelly, he was sure, and had run away 
to escape further beatings and abuse. There was no place for her 
to go except to his hogan, or to that of the chief, and as Manuleto 
had bought her it was natural, he concluded, that she should flee to 
the lodge of her husband. However, he determined at length to in- 
tercept her, if possible, and carry her away by force, if necessary, if 
she could be found. 

Turning abruptly from the trail he rode away to the north, cross- 
ing the valley and the stream that flowed through it. Once well be- 
yond he rode rapidly from the east to the west, watching the ground 
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closely as he went, hoping to find some evidence of the flight of the 
girl. He continued the search for several hours, endeavoring to “cut 
the trail” of the fugitive, if she had passed that way. Failing to find 
any trace of her footsteps, he rode on at length to a stream that ran 
from the mountains towards the Rio Grande River, over which it 
would have been necessary for the woman to pass on her way to the 
hogan of the chief, and dismounting from his horse examined the 
banks with minute care. He gave up the search finally, having failed 
to discover any indication that she had crossed. 

There seemed to be but one thing now for him to do. A visit to 
the encampment of the chief, he decided, would quickly determine 
whether the woman had reached it, and if she had not he could then 
return and renew the search in other directions. He galloped away 
at once, when he had reached this conclusion, going in the direction 
of Manuleto’s encampment. 

When the chief returned from his visit to the Puerco, where he 
had gone to see the woman he had known in his youth, and who had 
recently been returned from peonage among the Mexicans, he has- 
tened to dispatch the horses to Milwanee which he had agreed to 
exchange for his daughter. A few days thereafter he started himseli 
for the old warrior’s lodge, taking a peon with him to lead a spare 
horse upon which his bride might ride when he returned. As he 
drew near Milwanee’s encampment he came suddenly upon the war- 
rior he had sent to deliver the horses, driving the animals before him 
on his return. 

“Hey!” cried the chief sharply. “Why were the horses not left at 
the hogan?” 

“Milwanee refused to receive them,” replied the warrior, “and 
asked me to hasten to return and say that his daughter Pepeeta had 
left his hogan several days ago, stealing away in the night, and going 
down the great trail towards the Rio Grande.” 

“Is there nothing else about it?” asked the chief, anxiously. “Did 
you learn anything else about it?” 

“The peon I took with me to care for the horses on the way,” said 
the warrior, “learned that Milwanee was harsh and brutal with the 
woman and often abused and beat her. Besides, it was told him that 
her father had regretted the exchange he had made with the chief 
and desired to give his daughter to Mentomo, and that the girl had 
run away to the mountains to escape him.” 

“Take the horses back to the herd,” said the chief. “I will ride on 
to look for the girl.” 

Turning abruptly to the left, Manuleto rode rapidly away across 
the country, avoiding Milwanee’s encampment, and came out after 
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several miles hard riding through a broken country upon the great 
trail leading down into the Rio Grande Valley. He had not ridden 
far along it when it occurred to him that if the woman had started 
upon the trail in her attempt to escape, as the warrior had told him, 
she would probably soon leave it and make her way down into the 
valley to hide her footprints in the stream that meandered through it. 
Directing the peon to follow him with the horses, he dismounted and 
began a careful search along the banks of the stream. He had not 
gone far when his attention was attracted to several small stones that 
had been placed across the neck of a pool in which a few fish could 
be seen.’ Searching carefully along the bank of the pool, he finally 
discovered several footprints of moccasined feet in the damp earth, 
and following the direction they indicated the wearer to have gone, 
he soon came upon the place where the fugitives had built a fire and 
cooked the fish they had caught. It puzzled him greatly to find 
two distinct piles of bones near the place where the fire had been 
built, indicating that two persons had joined in the feast. He re- 
turned at once to the bank and. carefully examined the tracks, expect- 
ing to find that a part of them had been made by a man. They were 
all, however, similar in size, and in places were quite indistinct where 
the heavier weight of a man would. have left a clear impression in 
the earth. He returned again to the place where the fire had been 
built,and while looking about for further indications discovered where 
the fugitives had gathered a few handfuls of grass and leaves in sepa- 
rate piles, :pon which they had reclined to rest and sleep. 

It was evident now to the chief that Pepeeta had a female com- 
panion, probably one of the women who had returned with her from 
captivity, and that they were endeavoring to return to their Mexican 
masters. He determined quickly when he had accepted this view to 
hasten on rapidly, following the great trail rather than the tracks of 
the fugitives, with the hope of being able to intercept them before 
they could reach the Rio Grande Valley. 

Sending the peon into the forest to hunt for game that he might 
be supplied with food as he proceeded, he directed the man to follow 
when he had been successful in killing a hare or some larger animal, 
and set out at once rapidly following the trail. Occasionally he dis- 
mounted from his horse and led the animal down the side of the moun- 
tain to the stream that flowed through the valley, and carefully ex- 
amined its banks. He was frequently fortunate in finding places 
where the women had left the impression of their moccasined feet in 
the earth, and again where they had built dams of rock and gravel in 
their efforts to take fish from the stream, and often where they had 
built fires to cook the fish they had taken. 
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He moved on rapidly down the trail, scarcely stopping for food or 
rest, until at last late in the evening of the third day he came suddenly 
within sight of the lights of a Mexican hamlet in-the Rio Grande 
Valley. For several miles the banks of the stream in the valley along 
the trail had been quite precipitous, precluding all attempts to reach 
it, and the chief had moved forward upon the trail watching it care- 
fully for the footprints of the fugitives. He drew in his horse finally 
when the darkness became so great that he was unable to see the 
tracks, if there had been any on the trail, and was about to dismount 
and wait until morning for further efforts, when suddenly the ex- 
clamations of the object of his search, a few yards away on the trail, 
thrilled him with joy and filled his heart with the intense. happiness 
the hunter only knows who has succeeded at last in entrapping the 
creature he has pursued in the chase. 

Urging his horse forward until he caught an indistinct view of the 
form of the girl, he sprang from its back and hastened on foot to 
overtake her. Seizing her by her hair as she ran, he drew her back 
violently and threw her to the ground ‘at his feet. She recognized him 
at once, and burying her face in her hands wept bitterly for a while. 
Then when the first paroxysm was over she seized him by his feet 
and implored him to set her free and permit her to go on. 

“And where does Pepeeta desire to go?” he asked. 

“Back to my home in Taos,” she replied. 

“In Taos?” he exclaimed in a voice that indicated surprise. 

“Yes,” she said between her sobs. “There was only abuse and 
beatings for Pepeeta in the hogan.” 

“There will be no abuse or beatings for Pepeeta in the lodge of 
the chief,” he said, earnestly. 

“But I have no desire,” she said, “to go to the lodge of the chief.” 

“The horses were sent to Milwanee’s encampment,” he said, “and 
offered in exchange for his daughter, as had been agreed, and Pepeeta 
will now go with Manuleto to his hogan.” 

She besought him again that he would set her free and permit her 
to go to her friends at Taos, but he refused to listen, and, growing 
angry at length, threatened to return her to her father’s lodge if she 
did not cease her importunities. 

“Or it might please you better,” he added, “to go to Mentomo’s 
hogan.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, with great animation. “The saints pro- 
tect me! That was the father’s plan. The horses were returned to 
the chief, and Pepeeta was to go in the end to Mentomo.” 

“Who told you?” asked the chief, abruptly. 
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“I heard it in the lodge,” she replied, “while Milwanee talked with 
Mentomo.” 

“And then?” he asked. 

“And then,” she replied. “I ran away.” 

“Poor Pepeeta,” he said; “they have treated you badly. You will 
go back with Manuleto,” he continued after a brief pause, “and be 
happy in his hogan.” _ 

He seized her by the hand and raised her to her feet. 

“ Come,” he said, “we must go back to the trail and try to find the 
peon that we may have something to eat.” 

The woman obeyed passively, recognizing that her tears and en- 
treaties were in vain, and calming her emotions followed the chief to 
the trail. The peon was eventually found, and after some food had 
been prepared the chief and the woman lay down to rest while the 
peon watched. 

At an early hour on the following morning the peon awakened his 
master, and as soon as the trail could be seen in the morning light 
Pepeeta was mounted on the spare horse in charge of the peon, and 
the return journey was quickly begun. 

In the meantime Mentomo had arrived at the encampment of the 
chief and had learned from the warriors who guarded the herds and 
flocks of the clan that nothing whatever was known among them 
concerning the girl. Neither could any one tell him where the chief 
had gone. Turning quickly about when he became satisfied that 
these statements were true, he rode away at once in the direction of 
the great trail leading down into the Rio Grande Valley, now well 
convinced that the fugitive had after all undertaken the desperate 
journey to the river, which he had previously believed her better 
judgment would prevent her from attempting. Hurrying forward 
as rapidly as possible when once out of sight of the encampment, he 
rode on far into the night before he halted, compelled at length to 
stop that his weary horse might have a period of rest. 

The early dawn found him again on the way riding impetuously 
forward across the country regardless of paths and open places. He 
reached the great trail finally, and turning in the direction of the val- 
ley pushed on recklessly, hoping to reach the summit of the foot- 
hills overlooking the Mexican settlements before the girl could pos- 
sibly arrive, and then returning along the trail be able possibly to in- 
tercept her on the way. 

He had ridden for some time along the trail intent only on ob- 
serving the tracks in the dust at his horse’s feet and in watching for 
the footprints of the girl, when the animal suddenly gave unmistak- 
able signs of distress in its lowered head- and heavy breathing, and 
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finally stumbled forward laboriously on the trail as though it woul 
fall. The young warrior had given no thought since leaving Manu- 
leto’s encampment to the power of endurance or the condition of his 
horse, but had hurried forward with the single purpose in view of 
overtaking the fugitive at any cost, even at the sacrifice of the ani- 
mal’s life; but he now quickly perceived that unless he gave the crea- 
ture a prolonged rest he would be compelled to go on afoot. 

Dismounting at once he led the animal from the trail and took it 
down into the little valley along which the fugitives had fled a few days 
before, and picketed it near the stream in a patch of green grama 
grass. When this had been accomplished, he hurriedly began a care- 
ful examination of the banks of the stream with the hope of being 
able to discover some indication of the flight of the girl. As he hur- 
ried along he came eventually upon the footprints of the chief in the 
muddy banks, and following them on for a while came at length to 
the place where the women had passed their first day in hiding, and 
where they had caught fish from the pool for the first meal of their 
long journey. He examined the place with great care, going over the 
ground repeatedly and studying critically every indication that pre- 
sented itself, until he became satisfied at length that the girl had 
passed that way accompanied by a female companion and followed 
by a warrior on foot. 

The bones of the fish and the remains of the fire which the fugi- 
tives had left suddenly reminded him that he had eaten nothing since 
early on the previous day, and at once brought strong pangs of hun- 
ger upon him. Drawing an arrow from the quiver that hung at his 
back he fixed it upon the string of his bow, and moving cautiously 
along the bank of the stream discharged it finally at a fine brook trout 
that lay motionless by the side of a ‘great rock near the bank. When 
he had taken the trout from the water, the young warrior speedily 
prepared a fire by striking sparks from the back of his knife with a 
stone, and eventually cooked and ate the fish he had taken. 

After giving his horse a few hours’ rest, he mounted once more 
and set out again along the great trail in the direction of the valley. 
Some time after midnight he halted to give his horse further rest, but 
he was impatient to go on, and long before daylight once more re- 
sumed his journey. He spent the entire day in hurrying forward 
on the trail with frequent intervals of rest, which had now become 
imperatively necessary that the strength of the horse might not be- 
come entirely exhausted before the end of the journey could be 
reached. 

The sun had gone down and the long twilight, common to the 
elevated region in which the Navajos made their homes, had set in, 
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when the sound of human voices suddenly arrested the attention of 
the young warrior as he pushed forward heedlessly along the trail. 
Springing instantly from his horse, he led the animal hurriedly 
aside, where it would be concealed from view, and returning quickly 
to the trail sought the cover of bushes and weeds that grew near it. 

He had scarcely reached the place of concealment he had chosen 
when the chief rode into view, followed closely by the girl and the 
peon, riding along the trail one after the other. 

The unexpected appearance of the woman passively following the 
chief temporarily paralyzed the mental faculties of the young war- 
rior and prevented the prompt offensive action he might possibly 
otherwise have taken. He gazed helplessly for a moment at the girl 
as she rode past him, and bewildered at the spectacle of her appa~ 
rent submissive captivity, quite forgot the grim purpose he had formed 
of seizing her for himself wherever he should find her. 

It all came to him directly, however, and hastily drawing an arrow 
from his quiver he fitted the notch to the string of his bow, and, aim- 
ing at the chief, drew it back until the barb almost touched his hand. 
An instant thereafter and the missile would have sped away well di- 
rected on its cruel errand had not a branch, which the warrior had un- 
intentionally in his haste thrust aside in bending his bow, suddenly 
flew back on being released, dealing him a violent blow in his face 
and causing the arrow to be discharged in the air high above the 
head of his intended victim. Fortunately for the young warrior the 
noise of the tramping of the horses on the hard, well-beaten trail 
drowned the sharp twang of his bow-string and saved him from being 
discovered. 

In the meanwhile the chief had moved on quite well beyond the 
ordinary range of the warrior’s weapon and soon passed out of sight 
in the windings of the trail, entirely unconscious of the attempt that 
-had been made upon his life. Turning his horse aside from the trai} 
soon thereafter, he descended the side of the mountain, followed by 
the girl and the peon, and went into camp on the bank of the stream. 

Mentomo rose slowly to his feet when the chief had disappeared 
from his view and stealthily followed him, keeping under cover of the 
bushes and trees that grew alongside of the trail. Approaching with- 
in view of the bivouac of the chief, he crawled forward on his hands 
and knees to a place of concealment near by, and lay watching the 
movements of the chief and his companions until they finally spread 
their blankets on the ground and lay down for the night. 

Carefully noting the location of the chief and the place where the 
girl had made her bed, he crawled away finally in the bushes and re- 
turned to the place where he had tethered his horse. On reaching the 
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spot he discovered to his intense surprise that the animal had broken 
loose from its fastenings and had disappeared. He stopped abruptly 
when he discovered his loss, almost overwhelmed by the thought that 
the horse had probably been attracted by the presence of the animals 
of the chief, and after effecting its freedom had gone to join them. 
He stood still for awhile trying to determine what would be best to 
do if his fears should be realized, and then suddenly grasping at the 
hope that the animal might possibly not yet have found its way to the 
bivouac of the chief, hurriedly began to search for it. Wandering 
about in the darkness, he hastened from one point to another, stopping 
from time to time to listen, and gradually enlarging the field of his 
search as he went, finally, to his intense gratification, came suddenly 
upon the animal quietly grazing along the bank of the stream. Seiz- 
ing the end of the long lariat that trailed from the horse’s neck, he sat 
down on a rock at the edge of the water, and for several hours held 
the leathern rope in his hand, watching the animal the meanwhile as 
well as he was able in the darkness. 

At length, not long before dawn, he led his horse quietly up the 
side of the mountain to the great trail, and passing beyond the place 
where Manuleto had left the path to make his bivouac in the valley, 
tethered the animal to a tree and once more approached the camp of 
the chief. Fortunately for his purpose, the peon, who was on watch 
at the time, was engaged in quieting some disturbance among the 
horses, picketed on the further side of the camp, and the young war- 
rior was enabled to approach quite close to the bivouac unobserved. 

When he came near he threw himself suddenly upon the ground 
and began to crawl forward almost noiselessly on his hands and knees 
towards the place where the girl lay sleeping on her blanket. He 
stopped frequently as he proceeded and gazed cautiously about him 
before going on again, fearful lest the faint cracking of the dried 
grasses and twigs under his knees, or his heavy breathing, might pos- 
sibly betray his presence. Carefully placing his hands, one after the 
other, before him on the ground, he laboriously and almost imper- 
ceptibly drew himself forward like some wounded reptile that had 
barely strength left to drag itself along. 

He came eventually so close to the girl that he could almost touch 
her with his hand. A short distance further on lay the chief under 
the wide-spreading branches of a great juniper tree, and not far be- 
yond he was able to discern in the darkness the dim outlines of the 
peon and the horses. Rising upon his knees, he glanced furtively 
about him for a moment, and then removing the woolen scarf he wore 
as a girdle, he sprang suddenly upon the girl and thrust the scarf 
over her head and wound it tightly about her face. She awakened in- 
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stantly terror stricken from her sleep, and involuntarily began to 
struggle violently in an effort to free herself from the grasp of her 
unknown assailant. At the same time she attempted to scream, but 
her voice was smothered by the folds of the scarf and scarcely rose 
above a faint murmur. Her assailant quickly bound her hands to- 
gether with a strip of cloth he had previously torn from the end of his 
blanket, and lifting her at once in his arms as though she were a child, 
bore her rapidly away from the bivouac. 

On reaching the place where his horse was tethered, the young 
warrior placed the girl astride of the animal’s neck, and when he had 
unfastened the horse he sprang on its back behind her. The animal 
was evidently unaccustomed to bearing a double burden on its back 
and reared and plunged violently for a time after its master had 
mounted, and stubbornly refused to go on. In the meantime the girl 
renewed her efforts to release herself from the grasp of her captor, 
whom she had now recognized, and endeavored to throw herself from 
the horse. In the struggle the scarf became partially loosened from 
her face and finally fell away entirely from her mouth. She instantly 
availed herself of this advantage and began to cry loudly for help. 
At the same time, almost, she succeeded in getting one of her hands 
free, and seizing the scarf dashed it to the ground. Her captor, how- 
ever, held her tightly on the horse before him and succeeded finally 
in stopping her outcries and in compelling the animal on which they 
were mounted to move forward at a rapid pace. 

The peon was greatly alarmed when the screams of the woman 
reached him, and rushing instantly to the place where his master lay 
sleeping on his blanket, awakened him with the cry that the woman 
had escaped. The chief sprang instantly to his feet and hastened to 
the place where the woman had made her bed for the night. He had 
scarcely reached it when her cries were again heard, followed quickly 
by the noise of a horse’s feet galloping rapidly over the hard well- 
beaten trail. 

The chief ran quickly to his horse, and springing upon its back 
urged the animal up the side of the mountain to the trail and set out 
in pursuit with the greatest possible haste. He soon came in view 
of the young warrior as he galloped forward on the trail holding the 
girl before him on the neck of his horse. The chief was greatly en- 
raged at the sight, and, lashing his horse forward to its utmost speed, 
soon overtook its attempted despoiler. 

As he came near, Mentomo turned in his place on the back of 
the horse and discharged several arrows one after the other in rapid 
succession at his pursuer. The violent struggles, however, which the 
girl continued in her efforts to free herself from his grasp, prevented 
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him from taking accurate aim, and his arrows flew harmlessly through 
the bushes and among the trees that grew at the side of the trail. 

Perceiving at length that he could not possibly expect success in 
an encounter with the chief, which now seemed inevitable, while bur- 
dened with his captive, the young warrior suddenly released the 
woman from his grasp and permitted her to fall to the ground. Then, 
hastily fixing a barbed arrow to the string of his bow, he quickly 
drew in his horse and turning upon his pursuer discharged the mis- 
sile at him. 

The young man prided himself upon his accurate marksmanship 
with the bow, and his surprise was intense when he perceived that the 
chief continued to bear down upon him apparently unharmed. It 
occurred to him instantly that the movements of his horse as he 
brought him to a halt had deranged his aim, and hastily drawing an- 
other arrow from his quiver he discharged it at the chief with all the 
force he could command. ; 

The missile flew straight for its mark and the battle would doubt- 
less have been brought to a speedy conclusion at the moment had not 
the chief, anticipating its flight, cast himself on the side of his horse 
to avoid it. The arrow passed harmlessly a few inches above him, 
the feathered shaft stirring the quiet air into a low moaning song of 
disappointment as it passed. 

An instant thereafter the chief reached the side of his antagonist 
and swinging his blunt war club about his head struck viciously at the 
young warrior as he flew past him. Mentomo fortunately avoided the 
blow, and hastily drawing another arrow from his quiver sat quietly 
on his horse, prepared to discharge it should the chief renew the 
attack. He had not long to wait. His antagonist quickly succeeded 
in turning his horse and without a moment’s delay once more bore 
down rapidly upon him. The young man recognized instantly that 
but one more opportunity would probably be afforded him to use his 
bow before the chief would again be upon him, and hastily fixing the 
notch of the arrow he held in his hand upon the string of his weapon, 
drew it back until the barb almost rested upon the back of the bow. Un- 
fortunately for his success, he lingered too long to discharge the arrow, 
hoping by delay to be able to deceive his antagonist as to the instant 
he would set the missile aflight. The rapid movements of the chief 
as he changed his position on his horse, alternately disappearing on 
one side or the other of the animal, and in hiding along the creature’s 
neck, perplexed and delayed him. 

He let the arrow fly at last when the chief was almost upon him, 
and, without waiting to see what success had attended the venture, 
threw himself on the farther side of his horse to avoid a blow from 
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the chief’s club, having observed when he discharged his last arrow 
that his antagonist was charging upon him following the near side 
of the trail. 

The chief was a skilled warrior and more than a match in a per- 
sonal encounter with the ambitious young warrior. Unfortunately, 
he had hastened from his bivouac a few moments before when the 
cries of the woman had reached him, armed only with his war club, 
and he was anxious now to close upon the young man before he could 
again use his bow. He was just in the act of swerving his horse aside 
to pass to the left of the animal ridden by Mentomo, when he ob- 
served the warrior preparing to throw himself on the opposite side 
of his horse. Instantly bearing hard upon the bit he forced his ani-_ 
mal to the right, and with one rapid swirl of his heavy war club felled 
the young man to the earth before he could rise from his helpless 
position to throw himself upon the other side of his ‘horse. 

The chief quickly brought his horse to a walk when he observed 
that his antagonist made no effort to get upon his feet and lay motion- 
less upon the ground, and rode slowly back to the place where Men- 
tomo had let the girl fall to the ground. 

On reaching the place he found that the peon had already arrived 
with the horses, and directing the woman to mount he set out at once 
along the trail, going in the direction of his encampment. As Pepeeta 
rode past the body of the young warrior she glanced furtively at it, 
and notwithstanding the feeling of deep resentment she cherished at 
the moment, found herself unable to repress a shudder or withhold 
a tear of sympathy as she caught a momentary view of the white up- 
turned face and the bloody locks of her once much-loved Mentomo. 

The remainder of the journey to the chief’s encampment was ac- 
complished without further unusual incident to mark its course, and 
ended finally at the door of the chief’s hogan. 

In the meanwhile a band of Apaches had sorely raided Mentomo’s 
herds and flocks and had defeated the warriors of his clan in a pitched 
battle on the banks of the Puerco, and had captured many horses 
and sheep. In this emergency a couple of peons were hastily dis- 
patched to find the young warrior and urge his immediate return. 
When the messengers finally reached Milwanee’s encampment they 
learned that their master had set out on the great trail leading down 
into the Rio Grande Valley several days before, following the old 
warrior’s daughter, who had escaped in the night, they were told, 
from her mother’s hogan, and had gone to live in the lodge of the 
chief. 

The peons quickly took their departure when they had obtained 
this information, and following the great trail came eventually upon 
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the body of their master lying in a pool of blood at the side of the 
trail where he had been stricken down a few moments before by the 
war club of the angry chief. He seemed to be dead, and the peons 
sitting down on the ground quite near him began to discuss the prob- 
able cause of his death. One of them at length ventured to push the 
warrior’s long hair aside from his face that he might discover where 
the wound had been inflicted that had killed him. He had scarcely 
touched his master’s face when a slight movement in one of the war- 
rior’s eyelids attracted his attention and awakened a faint hope that he 
was still alive: Raising the young man in his arms, he carried him at 
once down into the valley and placed him on the grass by the side 
of the stream. The faithful peons then hastened to bathe their mas- 
ter’s face and hands and to chafe his limbs, and at last succeeded in 
restoring him to consciousness. When this had been accomplished, 
they stripped a piece of the soft inner bark from an acacia tree that 
grew near by, and carefully bound up his wounds. 

They seated themselves then by his side and waited and watched 
while his strength returned. He recovered at length from the shock 
which the blow he had received from the war club had given him, and 
was able presently to converse with the peons, but a considerable pe- 
riod elapsed before he was able to raise himself up, and a much longer 
time before he was able to sit on his horse. The peons finally assisted 
him to mount, and when at last he set out to return to his encamp- 
ment one of them walked by his side to support him on the back of 
the animal. 

For some time they followed the great trail, but finally turning 
to the left abandoned it abruptly, and, avoiding Milwanee’s encamp- 
ment, rode across the country in the direction of their master’s hogan. 

The flesh wound which the young warrior had received from the 
war club of the chief might under ordinary circumstances have rapid- 
ly healed, but he had received a much more serious hurt in losing 
the girl and in suffering what he considered an ignominious defeat 
in his encounter with the chief. He brooded constantly over these 
misfortunes, and at last fell quite ill in his lodge. The medicine men 
of his clan came to his hogan and beat on a drum and indulged in 
many mysterious incantations to drive away the evil spirits that were 
consuming his health and strength. But all their efforts proved use- 
less, and at Mentomo’s request they eventually ceased further effort. 
In the meanwhile the scalp wound on the young warrior’s head re- 
fused to heal and eventually became greatly inflamed and painful. 

“The soldiers at the new fort,” said one of his companions one 
day, “have a medicine man who can drive the evil spirits away. If 
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Mentomo will ride to Ojo del Oso he can be made strong and well in 
a day.” 

At first the young warrior was not inclined to accept the sugges- 
tion, but he yielded at last to the urgent appeals of his friends, and 
with a couple of companions set out for the fort. He had never be- 
fore entered a military encampment, and many things fell under his 
observation that interested him and afforded relief from the line of 
thought that had previously depressed him. Under this favorable 
influence his wounded pride gradually healed, and the physical injury 
he had received readily gave way to some simple surgery. 

The young man was delighted with the change and ‘attributed it . 
all to the wonderful powers of the medicine man. At the advice of his 
friends he consented at length to further surgery with the view of 
removing the physical deformities caused by the wound he had re- 
ceived at Ojo del Oso, when the Mexicans raided his father’s en- 
campment and captured Pepeeta, and after a somewhat prolonged 
period of treatment at the hands of the surgeon, left the fort finally 
fully recovered from his wounds of both body and mind and exceed- 
ingly well satisfied with himself and all the world about him. On re- 
turning to his encampment, he sent: one of his warriors with a mes- 
sage of friendship to the chief, and when the warrior came back bear- 
ing “kind words” in reply, all enmity ceased, and their past differ- 
ences became a closed book between them. 

The restoration of Mentomo to health, and the marked change that 
had been effected in his personal appearance by the “medicine man” 
at the fort, quickly became a common theme of conversation in every 
hogan of the nation, from the banks of the sluggish Puerco in the 
south to the bright, laughing waters of the tortuous San Juan in the 
north. 

At first the people hesitated to place themselves under the care of 
a medicine man who was able to control agencies of such marvelous 
power as those he had employed in the treatment of Mentomo, and 
for a long time but few of the sick and afflicted in the nation came 
to see him. Here and there a desperate case occasionally found its 
way to the fort and pleaded, usually in vain, for treatment. But at 
length the number of the ailing greatly increased and almost daily 
applications for the services of the “great medicine man” were re- 
ceived. The sagacious surgeon, however, extended aid only where 
a reasonable hope could be entertained that restoration to health 
might possibly be effected under the adverse conditions of Indian nurs- 
ing and a bed in a hogan. As a result, the cases he accepted were 
usually benefited or entirely cured, and his fame as a “medicine man” 
knew no limit in all the land-of the Navajos. 
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Probably three years had elapsed after the chief had brought the 
girl to ‘his lodge, when some trifling, local affliction developed in one 
of his limbs that greatly annoyed and alarmed him. He quickly 
called in the medicine men of his clan, and for several days sub- 
mitted to their incantations, remaining awake the meanwhile listen- 
ing to the noises of their drums and the chanting of their inharmoni- 
ous voices, as they strove to frighten away the demons which they 
alleged were engaged in afflicting him. 

But the malady grew, notwithstanding the efforts of the medicine 
men, and Manuleto, at length thoroughly frightened, dismissed them 
all and speedily set out for the fort, accompanied by a couple of his 
warriors, his wife, Pepeeta, and several peons. 

When he reached the military encampment he selected a place 
for his bivouac as near to it as possible, and dismounted from his 
horse. Pepeeta hastened to unsaddle the animal, and when this was 
accomplished she spread a robe on the ground upon which her mas- 
ter might rest. He declined, however, to use it, and set out at once 
to find the medicine man, followed directly by Pepeeta, who trudged 
along behind him at a respectful distance like a menial. She ap- 
peared, however, to be fairly well contented with her lot and seemed 
to have accepted without reserve her servile condition. Her sur- 
render to the influences about her had evidently been most complete, 
and the lessons of personal cleanliness she had learned during the days 
of her captivity at Taos had obviously long since been discarded. 
Her garments were covered with dirt, her hair was unkempt, and the 
dust on her face had been furrowed by falling drops of perspiration. 
She had lost the slight, graceful figure that had characterized her as 
a girl, and had grown dowdy in appearance and shapeless as a bag 
of meal. 

By a strange coincidence Mentomo, now at the head of a clan, 
rode slowly into the military encampment, followed by several of his 
warriors, soon after after the chief had returned to his bivouac from 
his visit to the medicine man. 

A great change had come over the young man since he had sub- 
mitted to surgical treatment at the hands of the medicine man at the 
fort, and the blemishes on his face, caused by the wounds he had re- 
ceived in battle with the Mexicans at Ojo del Oso when Pepeeta was 
captured, had all largely disappeared. His former pride in his person 
and dress had returned, and he now presented a strikingly handsome 
appearance as he rode past the bivouac of the chief. 

Poor Pepeeta paused from her work as Mentomo rode by, and 
gazed at him long and earnestly. As she resumed her labors, she 
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turned to a female companion at her side with a word of admiration 
for the young warrior. 

“He desired to buy me when I was a girl,” she said, “and I might 
have been his wife. But it makes little difference where a Navajo 
woman may go,” she continued, sadly, sighing as she spoke. “The 
wives of the warriors are but servants in the lodges of the nation.” 

The visit of the Navajo dignitaries to the military encampment 
was a brief one, and when it was concluded the chief and his wife, 
and Mentomo and his warriors, returned to their several duties with 
their flocks and herds. 

H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A. 
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WAR AS A TEACHER OF WAR* 


(From the Zdinburgh Review.) 


THE purpose of that study of military history so strongly enjoined 
by the great Napoleon and other successful leaders in war is strictly 
utilitarian. The soldier studies a campaign to ascertain what effects 
are produced by certain causes, and to trdce to their causes certain 
effects which are recorded to have been produced in the theatre of 
war, or on a battlefield; sometimes he goes a step further, and 
adopting as premises the phenomena which have actually exhibited 
themselves, he reasons out what would happen in’ situations of a 
somewhat different character. Military history, like all history, con- 
stantly repeats itself; the same or almost the same situations recur 
in all campaigns; so the soldier who, from study, has learned what 
incidents occur in war, knows what to expect when he takes part 
in war; and the more numerous the imaginary situations he has 
framed and worked out for himself, the less chance is there of his 
being taken by surprise and found unprepared when the unexpected 
happens. And if a knowledge of war as it is, is so incumbent on the 
combatant officers in whose hands lie to so great an extent the fate 
and the lives of those under their command, of transcendent im- 
portance is a full and thorough knowledge of military history, with 
its campaigns and its battles, to those supreme military authorities 
on whom the nation or the Government relies for preparing the 
army for war, and for directing its military strength rightly and to 
the best advantage when war breaks out. Obviously it is to the 
more recent campaigns that both the soldier who studies for his own 
personal benefit and the military authorities who desire to obtain 
information for wider aims must principally devote their attention. 
For civilization in her progress works great changes on the surface 
of the globe, improving means of intercommunication and transport, 
or introducing means before unknown, creating new towns and vil- 
lages, depriving old ones of their importance, or causing them 
to grow and increase in importance, and converting desert 
areas into tracts of cultivation; so that both the movements of armies 
and the method of their movements in a particular theatre of war 


* Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, by sagan with the Leonard-Scott 
Publishing, Co., of New York, the American publishers of the Review. 
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at a given time in history may, a few years later, have to be com- 
pletely modified, and the theatre of war may even become unsuitable 
- as the scene of a campaign; whilst the leading of the different arms on 
the battlefield, and their relative importance as instruments in the 
hands of the commander, are constantly changing owing to the un- 
ceasing improvement of the arms in use; and even a position im- 
pregnable to-day may mean defeat and destruction to the army that 
holds it in the near future. There is no doubt that Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, and Cesar, in old times, Frederick the Great, Marlborough, Nap- 
oleon, the Archduke Charles, and Wellington, in less remote times, 
teach us in, their campaigns some lessons of great value even for to- 
day ; but the number of the lessons applicable to the present are but 
few; in fact, it seems hardly too much to say that, as affording prac- 
tical lessons suited to to-day, on war in all its branches, the value 
of campaigns diminishes in a geometrical ratio as they recede from 
the present towards antiquity. 

But although it is, in the first instance, the most recent cam- 
paign, and then the others in inverse chronological order, that must 
be submitted for investigation, we are at once encountered in that 
investigation by the difficulty that whilst of the old campaigns, which 
are the less valuable, we can learn much, yet of the most recent, by 
far the more valuable, we can learn but little. This difficulty, 
which seems almost paradoxical, can be fully realized only by those 
few students of war who have made a special detailed study of any 
most recent campaign; and the existence of the difficulty will prob- 
‘ably seem incredible to the vast mass of readers of to-day, who, hav- 
ing read one or more of the many accounts already published of the 
South African war, believe that at all events that is a war the history 
of which they have mastered. To derive lessons or to draw deduc- 
tions from a campaign will, however, be admitted to be impossible 
unless there be in existence a narrative of the campaign; and unless 
this be accurate, and also complete, both lessons and deductions may 
be false teaching and erroneous. And yet it is a notorious fact that, 
beyond giving general features, the histories of campaigns, drawn 
up immediately after their close, have for their characteristics inac- 
curacy of statement or incompleteness of the record, or perhaps both. 
And only a little reflection is needed to show that this must necessa- 
rily be the case. ; 

The only witnesses in a position to furnish the accounts of the 
incidents of a campaign or a battle are the soldiers who have been 
the actors in the strife, and of these some are forever silent, being 
numbered among those who fell in the fight. Commenting on a 
company advance both hopeless and useless and involving a sad 
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waste of life, in one of the battles of 1870, the historian wrote: “What 
was the motive that led the brave Burgdorff to undertake this iso- 
lated attack lies buried with him in his grave;” and in war there are 
a legion of brave Burgdorffs of all ranks. And besides this there 


are other reasons in abundance. 


“If a battle were a sum in arithmetic,” writes Gizycki—‘“and it is too often 
described as such—in which the only point was to move bodies of troops like 
pieces in a game of chess, then, no doubt, a faithful account might be given. 
But a battle is no more a sum in arithmetic than life is—it is a drama in 
which every individual plays the part of a hero struggling with fate, risking 
his life and limb, fighting for the life to which he is tied by a thousand bonds; 
a drama in which in every individual an internal spiritual process takes place, 
a struggle to overcome the strongest of human impulses—that of self-preserva- 
tion; and all this takes place amid bodily exertions in the course of a per- 
petual struggle with the unexpected, and in a region of uncertainty, where, at 
every step, all kinds of difficulties have to be overcome. Accordingly every 
act—and every act is here one of responsibility—is accomplished under the most 
difficult circumstances; then, when it is over, the officer sits down to write his 
report. The ground on which he has fought he probably never saw before, 
and while he saw it his whole attention was concentrated on the enemy op- 
posed to him, so that much to which his attention was not directly called 
escaped his notice; thus the names of the places through which he has passed 
he will probably only learn afterwards; the time at which he fought he perhaps 
will not know, as he did not fight with his watch in his hand. Moreover, 
time had a quite abnormal value, so that it is hard afterwards to define, 
minutes having become hours and hours minutes. Accordingly he makes a 
picture which, considering all these circumstances, can only be an approximation 
to the truth. Then comes his dear self, with all its little peculiarities. The 
consciousness of the danger he has passed makes him exaggerate what he 
has done; the desire to bring his regiment and himself into prominence makes 
him exaggerate a great deal; the consciousness of the mistakes he has made 
causes him to pass over in silence, or even to misrepresent, many things. 
* * * These are the reports as they are writteen. They must be collected, 
and must then be worked together into a whole. This is a herculean task, for 
no two reports agree; and after they have all been read the student is in 
greater darkness than before, when he only had a general idea of the action. 
At last, after long research, he succeeds in ascertaining something which per- 
haps approaches the truth, and sets to work to write it down; and now new 
hindrances appear. At one point he does not like to represent the bare truth, 
because A. or B. will.be compromised by it; at another he fancies the superior 
has made a mistake, and he hesitates to describe this as it presents itself to him; 
cr, perhaps, it concerns some otherwise honorable character, whom he loves 
and respects, and whose repute he would not willingly diminish. Sometimes he 
is anxious to bring to recognition, as far as he can, some brilliant service, and 
this leads him to exaggerate. Such are works on military history; even the 
best of them cannot be free from these faults. * * *” 
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And then, referring to the German official account of the Franco- 
German War, compiled under the supervision of the experienced 
Von Moltke, he says most truly :— 


“We must be able to read between the lines. The History produced by our 
General Staff, the best that has been written of the last war, and, therefore, 
the most valuable of all for study, requires to be read between the lines, seeing 
that criticisms of persons are always expressed in it with finest tact, while the 
historical truth, as far as it can be ascertained, is always there.” 


And most reticent the Germans have been as regards that war. 
A striking instance of reticence is shown in their official: treatment: 
of the events of September 2 and 3, 1870, when three commanders— 
General Von Tiimpling with the 6th Army Corps, Lieut.-General 
Von Rheinbaben and the Duke William of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
with the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions—all three of whom had been 
expressly charged with the duty of preventing hostile troops return- 
ing to Paris, allowed General Vinoy with one division of the French 
13th Army Corps to pass through the outposts, slip through their 
fingers, and regain Paris, where the division and its commander 
formed the nucleus of the defense. In the official account published 
soon after the war, the incident reads as something quite natural 
and not out of the common. Not until twenty-eight years afterwards 
did the German Staff give to the world the full history, showing 
the crass blunders and mistakes committed by all ranks, from Gen- 
eral Von Tiimpling down to a cavalry trooper. And so it must be 
with the official histories of all campaigns published whilst the chief 
actors in them are still playing their parts on the military stage. The 
compilers of these histories may be trusted to tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; but to tell the whole truth would not only 
lead to endless recriminations, but would be fatal to the discipline 
of the Army. The Official History of the South African War, said 
to be now in course of compilation, cannot possibly be an exception 
to the rule. “Le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandelle.” 

And when we come to essay the task of tracing effects to their 
causes, and attributing to causes their effects, we soon realize the 
almost unfathomable depth of the well in which the truth lies out 
of sight. A single effect in war is rarely due to a single cause only, 
but to several causes, and only by careful searching, and perhaps 
after many years do we succeed in obtaining even a fair proportion 
of these. And as the causes originate with one of the armies en- 
gaged, and the effects are produced in the other, it is not until we 
have obtained from both sides their respective versions of any 
incident, and have carefully compared them, that we can arrive at 
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even an approximation to the real facts. But, since politics, political 
differences, and national rivalries, will not stay their course until 
soldiers shall have threshed out the best means of dealing with the set- 
tlement of these differences by appeal to arms, soldiers can do no more 
at first than select, from the most trustworthy reports on the most 
recent war, the most important and the least controverted matters, 
and regard them as affording some general indications of the direc- 
tions in which strategy and tactics are developing, and consequently, 
of the probable modifications in training, armament, equipment, and 
organization, desirable in the immediate future. For the deduction 
of sound inferences from the data available much careful considera- 
tion and thought, and much interchange of views, opinions, and 
personal experiences, all requiring time, are necessary; whilst the 
conclusions, eventually accepted, will have to be applied with great 
care, great caution. It is here that is so conspicuous the difference 
between the popular interpretation of the narrative of a war and 
its interpretation by an expert. The “man in the street,” as the 
designation runs, forms his opinions from first impressions only, and 
jumping forthwith to conclusions, demands at once sweeping and 
radical alterations and changes, imagining them to be “reforms”; 
the expert hardens himself before all things against the influence 
of first impressions, and he suspends his judgment until he has be- 
fore him a fair amount of well-established facts on which to form 
one. Most notably has this been the case with the “Lessons from 
the South African War.” 

Our totally unexpected reverses in South Africa, and the equally 
unexpected success of our opponents, caused not a few, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, to entertain the idea that 1899 marked the 
introduction of one of those epochs of the conduct of war, in which 
new methods of strategy and tactics completely supplant those of 
even the most recent past. The year 1899 found in their minds its 
prototype in 1806, the British Army corresponding to the stiff old- 
fashioned Prussian Army which was destroyed at Jena; and the Boers 
to the mobile army that Napoleon employed for its destruction. 
Cooler judgment recognizes that the South African campaign has 
afforded on the modifications necessitated in tactics by the introduc- 
tion of smokeless powder, long-range fire, and the magazine rifle, 
practical object lessons for all wars; but it regards the conditions 
of the campaign as so abnormal that for other lessons of the past 
on the art of war the campaigns affording them are the same as 
before 1899. 

But assuming that the experts are in practical agreement as to 
the direction indicated for the development of the art of war by some 
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recent campaign, there arises the difficult question of the extent of 
the development and the mode of applying it to any particular army, 
for all armies possess the special characteristics of the nations, and 
these differ so widely from each other that a military system which is 
excellent for one may be totally unsuitable for another. Moreover, an 
army may have to carry on war against different enemies in different 
localities, and may find itself therefore compelled to adopt a different 
system of war against each. But even if a certain development be ac- 
cepted, armies cannot in a few weeks or months change their habits, 
beliefs, lines of action, and conduct; time is required for unlearning as 
well as for learning; armies are essentially conservative ; new ideas fil- 
ter but slowly into the mass. So that whilst the study of a recent war 
may have an immediate effect on the views and opinions of the indi- 
vidual student, it is only the most conspicuous and least controverted 
lessons of a recent war—and this comes but to little—that will in- 
fluence an army generally in the immediate future ;. and so it follows 
that the so-called “Lessons of ‘a War” seem as a rule to be seed 
sown on a barren soil. 

To this there is one marked exception, the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71, for the lessons that this war was regarded as furnishing 
met at once with ready acceptance. Immediately on its conclusion 
all European nations set to work to remodel their armies and their 
system of war on the German system. The German organization, 
conduct of staff work, decentralization of command and respons- 
ibility, artillery tactics, training in peace time, the free use of indepen- 
dence and initiative by the leaders in low as well as in high rank—all 
these important matters were seized on as exemplars, and in the hurry 
of the moment there were dogmatists who did not hesitate to lay their 
finger on some one of these subjects and assert that to it, and it alone, 
was due the superiority of the Germans over their opponents in the 
field. But in war, success alone is no sure test of the real value of 
any particular line of conduct or of action; sound leading may fail, 
but its soundness is not impaired thereby; unsound leading may suc- 
ceed, yet it may be desirable to treat it in future as more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 

In drawing lessons from a war we must, in order to come to a 
right judgment, hear, as already indicated, both sides of each case 
that comes before us, and up to the present time our conclusions 
and deductions from the war of 1870-71 have been based mainly on 
ex parte evidence—namely, that furnished from the German side. 
The German writers have apparently had every.wish to do justice 
to their opponents; but they could often only guess the motives and 


reasons for their actions. The voluminous Enquéte Parlementaire, 
Vou. I. T. S.—No. 6. 39 
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the Proces Bazaine, Lehaucourt, Chanzy, Gambetta, the somewhat 
hysterically minded Dick de Lonlay, and a host of others, have given 
us a certain amount of insight into the French conduct of the war; 
but into all of their writings, more or less, necessarily entered per- 
sonal or political influences, and they were put before the world at 
times when passions might obscure the facts or lead to the misrep- 
resentation of them. Of really reliable information from the French 
side we have hitherto had but little. We therefore welcome the 
appearance of the first instalment of the “History of the Franco- 
German War,” just published, and compiled by the French War 
Office, as a valuable aid to the further gain of lessons from that war. 
The History covers the period from 1866 to the day of the first de- 
feat of the French—August 4, the battle of Weissemburg. 

And it is the more welcome on account of the impartial and 
judicial tone adopted in the treatment of the subject by.the compilers 
of the History. France can now afford to reveal fully the causes 
of her overthrow, and to put forwdrd those causes as warnings to 
the present generation of her children, for the chief actors in the 
tragedy have passed away from the scene; military revelations, now 
that the Republic is firmly established, cannot be turned to political 
purposes; and with the reforms in her system of defense completed. 
she is secure from invasion by her former foe. : 

Doubtless much of the information here given has already been 
published in works which have appeared in France and on the Con- 
tinent from time to time in the last thirty years, but to most English 
readers even this will be new. It is purposed, therefore, in this 
article to extract from the French History, information on those mat- 
ters which, from their importance, chiefly influenced thé course of the 
war; and also, where the opportunity offers, to draw from the His- 
tory such lessons as may be applicable to ourselves. But before 
dealing with this matter it seems desirable and necessary to say that 
although the war of 1870-71 does afford lessons still valuable for to- 
day, and from its yet unexplored depths, the later period, there will 
be forthcoming many more, the monopoly of attention and study 
that has been bestowed on it has acted to a certain extent prejudi- 
cially to the training and preparation of our own army for war. 
It is not that attention and study were not necessary, but the fact that 
the war has had a monopoly of attention and study, and on this 
matter we shall dwell at some little length as a caution for the future. 
It is not difficult to account for the monopoly of study possessed by 
this particular war. There is an attraction little short of enthralling 
in the resistless onward march of the invaders, victory succeeding 
victory with unprecedented rapidity; and when the curtain falls at 
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Sedan, at the end of the first act of the tragedy, the closing scene is 
in the highest degree dramatic—the head of an Imperial dynasty 
laying down his sword and being led into captivity with 200,000 
men, the remnant of the Imperial army in the field. 

And, moreover, when studied in detail, the war gave from the 
German side lessons new, and to a great extent original, on the im- 
portant matters already mentioned. There. was also another incentive 
to the study of this war. The battlefields lay close to this country, 
and to them access was easy and at small cost; so year after year 
since 1870 there has been a steady and constant stream of British 
military pilgrims to them, many of the pilgrims being students at 
our Military Educational Institutions, “personally conducted” by a 
professor or instructor, but very many of them voluntary students ; 
among the latter the most notable was a band of nine, headed by the 
then Adjutant-General, Viscount Wolseley, and including five other 
generals and three Staff officers, personally conducted by an ex- 
professor of the Staff College. It must also be borne in mind that 
the teachers of military history in this country are but few, very few, 
in number. To them, not unnaturally, for seven years after the war 
that war was all in all. Their lecture-room was not only in- 
doors: it was also on the scenes of the strife itself. But after the 
Franco-German war there came, in 1877-78, the Russo-Turkish war. 
And how have these instructors utilized this campaign? What has the 
present generation of soldiers, the officers fighting in South Africa, 
learnt from them with regard to the lessons this war offered? Liter- 
-ally nothing. Not that its teaching was altogether neglected, for the 
present Sir George Clarke, then a captain of the Royal Engineers, 
contributed to the “Occasional Papers of the Royal Engineers’ In- 
stitute,” in 1880, a volume of valuable teaching, “Plevna.” Another 
officer of the corps, Colonel Lonsdale Hale, then a professor at the 
Staff College, included it in his course of instruction. But attention 
to this war soon died out; and why? Were there no lessons to be 
gained from it? Most assuredly there were, and among them six of 
special importance, which, if they had been driven home into the 
minds of our generals and our regimental officers, would, twenty- 
one years later in South Africa, have gone far to keep us from com- 
mitting blunders and mistakes, and would have saved lives and lives. 

These lessons were— 


(1) The value of long-range rifle fire used against an attacking 
force. 
(2) The value of entrenchments in the defense. 
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(3) The hopelessness of a pure frontal attack against an en- 
trenched position. 


(4) The little use of artillery fire against a well-entrenched de- 
fense. 


(5) The necessity for utilizing, to the utmost, cover in advancing 
against an enemy armed with long-ranging breech-loading rifles. 


(6) The probable need for the use of entrenchments in the at- 
tack. 


For a time these.matters specially attracted the thoughts and 
attention of military men. And in an article, “The Military Power 
of Russia,” which appeared in the number of this Review for January, 
1878, all but one are brought forward. As regards infantry advanc- 
ing under fire, there is a description of the Russian soldier almost 
literally applicable to our own soldiers in South Africa:— 


“The Russian soldier is brave to a fault, but more than any other soldier 
he requires direction; he will move to his front with gallantry, and sometimes 
with dash; if he cannot advance, he will stand still to be shot without. flinching; 
he is, however, not the man spontaneously to adopt a new disposition, to resist 
or execute a flank attack; he is also little given to take advantage of cover, of 
profiting by the accidents of the ground; in short, he is still to a great extent 
a military machine, very helpless in action save under the immediate direction 
of his officers.” 


Again:— 


“Artillery fire, unless extraordinarily concentrated, is of little use in pre- 
paring the way for an infantry assault of earthworks, provided that the de- 
fenders possess underground shelter for themselves.” 


Again :— 


“One great characteristic of the war has been the abundant use made by 
both parties—more, however, by the Turks—of the spade, and we have learned 
that a frontal attack on steady troops ensconced in shelter trenches is almost 
certain to fail.” 


But ere long these lessons passed out of mind and were ignored, 
and the probable causes of the regrettable neglect of them are ‘not 
far to seek. The main cause seems to be that our normal warfare in 
the forty vears which followed the Crimean war, and in which oc- 
curred the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, was carried on against 
Asiatics or uncivilized enemies, all inferior in armament to our own; 
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and it was regarded as necessary to cherish in the minds of the rank 
and file a firm belief in the only form of attack hitherto successful 
against Asiatics. Here a resolute advance has been the form of attack 
which experience showed to ‘be the only one resulting in success. 
Rarely does the defensive answer; and seeking cover was not to be 
thought of. Into these wars long-range infantry fire seldom entered. 

In Zululand in 1879 one of the “As-Vogels”—as the later arriving 
contingent of special-service officers was sarcastically denominated— 
joined the troops at Port Durnford, and soon expressed his astonish- 
ment at the site chosen for the small fort in course of construction, 
within some 300 yards of a commanding hill. He was confidently 
assured by officers of experience on the spot that, owing to the indif- 
ferent weapons in the hands of the Zulus, and their ignorance in 
using them, the garrison would be as safe from the hill fire at 300 
yards as at several more hundreds of yards further distant. 

This matter of long-range infantry rifle fire had come prominently 
forward in the Franco-German war, but, notwithstanding the su- 
perior range of the Chassepot over the German rifle, the attacking 
Germans soon managed to arrive near. enough to the enemy to use 
effectively their short-range weapons; and even St. Privat showed 
that, had the Guard Corps not been huddled together in the closest 
and most unsuitable formations, they would have arrived at decisive 
range in overwhelming numbers without any extraordinary losses. 
The advance from Mars-la-Tour of Von Wedell’s Brigade on August 
16, 1870, under this fire and across open ground, against Grenier’s 
Division in position on the further side of a deep ravine, was certainly 
not conclusive of its value against a well-ordered attack in superior 
force. 

And against the adoption of this fire was always urged the unde- 
sirableness of undue expenditure of ammunition, expenditure without 
some assurance of return for it. But it is precisely on the amount of 
ammunition expended that depends the effectiveness of the fire. If 
there is a lack in the supply of ammunition, every cartridge expended 
at long range is a cartridge wasted. It was in this respect that long- 
range fire in 1870-71 differed so essentially from the same fire in 
1877-78. The same name was applied to both, but they were essen- 
tially different: the French had no ammunition to spare, the Turks 
had heaps of cartridges always close at hand, Men who have been 
under this fire in South Africa tell us of the appalling and unceasing 
rain of bullets. It is the continued intensity of the storm that con- 
stitutes its effectiveness. The Boers had profited by the experience 
of 1877-78, and, following the example set by the Turks, had pro- 
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vided themselves with unlimited supplies of ammunition close at 
hand in the trenches.* 

A cause affecting the view taken of the value of entrenchments 
has been the absolute unreality of the use of entrenchments in our 
peace training for war; for even in the defense of a position the very 
slightest disturbance of the surface of the ground by pick or shove) 
has been always and rigorously interdicted. For real entrenchments 
were therefore substituted lengths of canvas about two feet broad, 
which were carried about in rolls; for real entrenching was substi- 
tuted unrolling the rolls and placing the canvas upright by means of 
sticks along the line selected for the entrenchments. The whole of 
this proceeding was egregious folly, for it conveyed to the rank and 
file no instruction whatever; they learnt nothing of the time required 
and the difficulties encountered in breaking into virgin soil. For the 
officers to try to fit a long strip of canvas on to the exact line—a 
trench which should in some cases, perhaps, be sinuous, and not 
continuous—was impossible ; a mistake in the original selection of the 
line could be at once remedied by taking up the sham trench bodily 
and carrying it elsewhere, whilst practice in the concealment of the 
trench from the enemy’s view, so thoroughly mastered by the Boers, 
was simply impossible when the trench was a piece of yellow canvas 
standing two feet high above the surface of the ground. 

The greatest and most important innovation in tactics, illustrated 
in 1877-78, was the employment of entrenchments by the attackers 
in their advance. Great was the impression produced by the accounts 
of Skobeleff’s men at the Green Hills using their mess-tins to scrape 
earth together to give them a safe resting-place under cover in their 
onward movement, but, owing to the reasons given, this impression 
soon faded away. Again, exaggerated ideas were formed from the 
war of 1870-71 as to the destructive power of artillery, especially 
when the guns were massed. The fact that the artillery to which 
the Germans were opposed were inferior both in the guns and in the 
training of the arm was, at al! events at first, overlooked. The idea 
of the great power of artillery fire was further strengthened by the 
improvements in our own guns and projectiles, and it was generally 
anticipated at the commencement of the South African war that 
nothing, either in the open or in entrenchments, could hold its own 
against British shrapnel fire. 

The distance of the battlefields where long-range fire and en- 


* Sir George Clarke wrote, in 1880: “‘ Let a position be fairly well entrenched and held 
only by well-armed infantry with an unlimited supply of ammunition, and merely able to 
shoot steadily ; and a few mistakes in the general plan of attack, or a want of tactical train- 
ing of the right kind on the part of the attacking troops, may entail a disaster not easily 
retrieved.’’ How prophetic of South Africa in November and December, 1899. 
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_trenchments had played such important parts was so great that the 

only military pilgrims who could visit them were those rejoicing in 
the possession of a long purse. The published accounts given by 
the combatants were in languages unintelligible to ninety-nine out 
of a hundred British students of war; so by degrees, from these and 
the other causes already mentioned, 1877-78 faded out of soldiers’ 
thoughts, and 1870-71 resumed its sway. 

To return now from this digression to the consideration of the 
work before us. It has been truly said that the real casus belli of 
a war is never that which is utilized for the actual outburst of hos- 
tilities, and of the Franco-German war the real casus belli was not the 
succession to the Spanish throne, but the war of 1866 between Prussia 
and the rest of Germany headed by Austria. Of the consequences 
likely to arise out of that war General Ducrot, one of the most far- 
seeing generals of the French army, wrote on June 18, 1866, just 
before the foes came into contact:— 


“The state of things we appear to desire to maintain seems to me fatal. If 
Prussia wins she will owe us nothing for our neutrality, and she will form a 
Germany as she pleases. If she is beaten, she will be the first to preach a 
crusade against France to rehabilitate herself in the eyes of Germany and to 
obtain more favorable conditions. 

“T abominate public opinion, which I am sure fetters our Emperor, thwarts 
and warps his policy, and which, to avoid a few passing embarrassments and 
sacrifices, prepares for us perhaps a sad future.” 


And then he.adds words full of warning to ourselves :— 


“It is in vain that a great nation such as ours endeavors to inspire its 
neighbors with sympathy and confidence; it will always be an object of their 
jealousy and distrust; and it will be able to preserve the position it has 
acquired, and to play the role which belongs to it in Europe, only on the con- 
dition that it shows itself always strong and inspires a salutary fear.” 


And when the war was over he wrote:— 


“To regain the position which belongs to us in Europe. we must sooner or 
later embark in .a terrible struggle with Prussia, who will be supported by all 
Germany and, perhaps, Austria, who will ‘remember against France the 
Holstein campaign.” 


Immediately after Sadowa the Emperor and his War Office set to 
work on preparations for the coming struggle. The preparations as 
given in the History were the reorganization of the French army and 
the drawing up plans of operations for the campaign. That very im- 
portant matter, alliances, was apparently not taken into consideration 
until 1870. As regards the reorganization, the military element in 
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the councils found itself thwarted by the politicians, who, specially 
in view of the approaching International Exhibition of 1867, preferred 
to let matters lie quiet. The Emperor had to give way, so far as 
outward action was concerned; but his views as to the pressing need 
for reorganization were unshaken, and immediately after the Luxem- 
burg incident in 1867 he set to work himself, with the aid of General 
Lebrun, at the preparation of a scheme. After eight months’ work 
this was completed on January 2, 1868, and 100 copies were printed, 
of which there is one in the Archives of the French War Office. 
According to this project, France would be able on July 1 in that 
year to put into the field 498,978 men and 918 guns, forming three 
armies, the Imperial Guard, and two reserve corps. But the project 
remained a dead-letter. The’ only measure ultimately adopted, the 
revival of the Garde Mobile, had little result; so, with the exception 
of the introduction of the Chassepot and the mitrailleuse, the condi- 
tion of the French army, as. a fighting-machine, remained unim- 
proved during those critical four years. The unpreparedness of 
France for the campzign is well known, but only as a general fact, 
and general facts do not always carry with them great depth of im- 
pression. Two of the lessons most important for, and most applica- 
ble to, ourselves at the present day are to be drawn from those wasted 


four years: organize thoroughly, and do not lose or delay an hour 


in the work. 

In vain Ducrot wrote that the nation had material, horses and 
men, but few soldiers, and was without that organization which was 
the secret of rapidity of mobilization and concentration. Only seven 
years previous to the attention of the ruling Government of France 
being forcibly drawn to national military needs owing to Sadowa, 
the French army had carried out a victorious campaign against an- 
other European Power; so her military chiefs necessarily had al- 
ready a practical knowledge of the needs and requirements of war; 
yet, as the event showed, it was for France in 1870 the same as if 
that campaign had never been; and not even four years sufficed for 
those chiefs to bring her army up to a level with that of her prede- 
termined foe. Surely here for all time is a lesson of the truth of the 
otherwise somewhat unfortunate remark of Lord Salisbury, that it 
is the people whose business it is to look after their own defense. 
May this lesson come home to our readers. 

In the appendices to the first four of the five parts now published 
is given, day by day, the condition of each of the eight corps as re- 
gards readiness, or rather, unreadiness, for the field; and the de- 
mands pouring into Paris and Metz for making good the deficiencies. 
Neither men nor horses appear at the places where they are wanted, 
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and which are designated as their rendezvous. A week after. the 
movement to the frontier commences, and when MacMahon arrives 
‘at Strassburg, he finds nothing but the ordinary peace garrison; a 
Staff officer asking for transport for the Staff is told that he must 
draw the vehicles and harness from the stores; as regards horses, 
there is given him 25,000 francs, and he is told to buy them; the 
drivers he must find himself; and only by desperate measures the 
troops in their own country are saved from starvation. And so near 
are they to it that the occupation of that dangerous frontier town, 
Weissemburg, is urged because in it are good bakeries. On August 
2 the patience of the compilers in recording this uninterrupted stream 
of shortcomings revealed gives way, and they write as follows:— 


“We have published so far the documents dealing with each day separately ; 
it will thus be seen that there was no mobilization, in the true sense of the 
word, of the French army. Its organization was far from being finished on 
August 2. Placing the army on a war footing will continue during the follow- 


ing days;” 

and they announce that.from August 2 only selections of documents 
bearing directly on the operations will be published. One extraor- 
dinary instance of want of forethought, and of the impossibility of 
making it good until too late, must be recorded. The Minister had 
ordered, on July 23, that no reservists should be sent to their units 
without an order from himself, so that at the depots were thousands 
of reservists, waiting for orders to join their corps, which themselves 
were not effective owing to deficiencies in men. Possibly the blocks 
on the railway lines may have already commenced, and it was only 
by adopting one bad measure that the Minister was able to mitigate 
the effect of another. 

Doubtless in our own country no one outside the official circles 
can know whether we have a real regular army, corresponding in 
numbers, equipment, and organization to the official representation 
of it on paper. But as regards the huge number of auxiliary forces 
of Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers, there can be no concealment. 
Every commanding officer of any one of the units of these forces 
ought to know, and every officer belonging to them can know, if 
he chooses to do so, whether the unit to which he belongs is in every 
respect, as a field unit, ready for service. It is these officers who mix 
freely with the people generally, and live among them; and we hold 
it to be their imperative duty to keep the public, generally, fully 
informed on the matter, so that the public may make its voice 
heard, and deprive the Government of that official cloak of conceal- 
ment and misrepresentation which is common to our Governments 


of all parties. 
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Turning to the next branch of preparation, the plans of the cam- 
paign, there were many, of which eleven are given in general terms. 
They included lines of operation from Cuxhaven on the north to 
Berlin; and southward, lines of operation from Huningen and old 
Brisach to Nuremburg and Munich in Southern Germany. 

One, doubtless the most important of all, which was furnished 
by General Frossard, the Governor to the Prince Imperial, is miss- 
ing, and has not been found in the War Office Archives. This is 
the more to be regretted because the defensive project from the same 
pen, and which the Emperor practically accepted for the defense, 
shows a thorough appreciation of the military situation and is sound 
strategy. 

Frossard’s plan of defense was based on the assumption that, 
although the Germans might make a diversion against Upper Al- 
sace from Southern Germany, the main attack would come from the 
northeast against the frontier lying between the Moselle and the 
' Rhine. The right wing of the attack would be directed to the open- 
ing at Saarbrucken; the left would cross the Lauter about Weissem- 
burg and move forward in the open country between the Vosges and 
the Rhine. To meet this the left wing of the defenders would take 
post facing northeast on the position of Calenbronn, a short distance 
south of Spicheren, the right wing occupying the position of Reisch- 
offen and facing east. As it would be impossible for the invaders 
to advance south past the last-named position, leaving it on their 
flank or rear, this portion of their forces must wheel to its right, and 
the invading army would have to attack from divergent starting- 
points an army in two strong positions, with convergent lines of 
retreat through a country which, from its wooded and hilly char- 
acter, offers full scope for rearguard delaying actions. Each wing of 
the defenders could, moreover, send assistance to the other if this were 
necessary. In the event of defeat, the defenders would find a second 
line of defense in the Moselle and Seille from Metz southward. 
That the actual defense resolved itself into a species of bastard imita- 
tion of this plan was due solely to the unreadiness of the French 
army and to the incompetency of its leaders. 

In connection with the sledge-hammer form of attack adopted 
by Von Moltke, and the absence of any real attempt to hold some 
portion of the defending army in Upper Alsace, away from the 
scene of the actual attack, the thought arises whether Von Moltke 
may not have been influenced by the desirability of keeping the 
South German troops under his own control, at all events whilst the 
war was near the frontier. These troops were but recent recruits to 
the King of Prussia’s army, and most unwilling recruits they were; 
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it would therefore hardly be judicious, by giving any independence 
to the leaders of these forces, to expose them to the temptation, 
should the opportunity occur, of breaking away from the service 
enforced on them. Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony would 
probably, on their own soil, have been but half-hearted opponents 
of an invader who would undoubtedly in his advance have pro- 
claimed to them an offer of freedom from the hateful Prussian yoke. 
Frossard’s plan had also the advantage that whilst the positions as- 
signed to the corps were good for defense, they served also for any 
of the plans of offensive campaign that might be adopted. 

And as regards the particular offensive plan of campaign which 
the Emperor intended to adopt, and his anticipations as to its result, 
this History offers a strange contrast to the statements in a well- 
known pamphlet entitled “Des Causes qui ont amnené la Capitula- 
tion de Sedan,” which is attributed to the Emperor himself. In this 
pamphlet the only plan is a crossing the Rhine at Maxau and gain- 
ing the support, or at all events securing the neutrality, of Southern 
Germany. 

But the compilers, quoting from the “Souvenirs Militaires” of 
General Lebrun, show that from March, 1870, at the latest, France, 
Austria and Italy were working together in the endeavor to form a 
plan of combined campaign against Germany. Lebrun himself was 
the trusted envoy to Vienna. The real military difficulty lay in the 
fact that whereas the French army—so Lebrun was authorized by 
Le Beeuf, the Minister of War, to tell the Archduke Albrecht—could 
be on the frontier in fourteen days, and ready to take the field on the 
fifteenth day, the two other Powers would require six weeks for 
mobilization. Austria undertook to endeavor during that time to 
draw away troops to look after her in the state of threatening armed 
neutrality she would assume, but beyond this she could not go for 
forty-two days, a long time in modern war. But both Austria and 
Italy ‘seem to have been playing a waiting game. The withdrawal 
of the French garrison from Rome—a demand’ strongly pressed by 
Italy and supported by Austria—was a tonvenient diplomatic stum- 
bling-block, causing prolongation of the negotiations. To cross the 
Rhine at Maxau for the purpose of detaching Southern Germany was 
an excellent pretext for the first disposal of the French army; but 
this disposal was a necessary part of any campaign carried out in 
conjunction with Austria and Italy, so the pretext afforded a cover 
to the real and secret designs. “Des Causes” now reads somewhat 
as the reflections of one who was wise only after the event. 

It is difficult to understand how it was, if the Emperor was not 
thoroughly satisfied with the preparations and confident of the fu- 
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ture, he should have deliberately, when despatching Colonel Gressly 
to MacMahon in Algeria, volunteered the statement: “This war 
will be nothing more than an amusement for the Marshal; he will 
retain the Governorship of Algeria, and will be temporarily replaced 
bv General Durrien, the Vice-Governor. Let him make his arrange- 
ments in view of a speedy retura to Algeria.” Le Boeuf was full 
of confidence, and in his interview with MacMahon, who arrived in 
Paris on July 21, he told the Marshal that he thought there was a 
great deal of exaggeration in the views held by Stoffel and Ducrot. 
The Emperor in an interview talked to MacMahon rather of Algeria 
than of the coming campaign. To’ the Marshal the Emperor appeared 
from the very first to have no doubts as to the defeat of the Germans. 
And equally clear it seems, although “Des Causes” is silent on the 
matter, that it was the hoped-for triple alliance, and not a separation 
of Germany, that gives the explanation for the intended crossing 
at Maxau. From the moment war was declared these negotiations 
were carried on with great activity, and so late as August 3, the day 
before Weissemburg, the Italian Envoy quitted Metz for Vienna with 
a fresh draft of a treaty. 

It was on July 24 that Le Boeuf, it was on July 28 that the Em- 
peror, on their respective arrivals at Metz, learnt for the first time 
that the French army, which was to be their instrument in the great 
venture to lay Prussia low, and to change the face of Europe, was in- 
deed but the baseless fabric of a dream. 

The daily record given in this work proves thoroughly that the 
cry which soon burst from the sorely tried rank and file, and which 
found, doubtless, an echo in the hearts of the regimental officers, 
“Nous sommes trahis,” was literally true, though not in the sense 
in which it was used by those who uttered it. There was no treachery, 
there were no traitors, after the war broke out; the treachery and 
the traitors existed before the war. The traitors to their country were 
the officers who had been the vast military hierarchy of the French 
army in the time of' peace since 1859; the officers who filled com- 
fortable posts in peace times learnt nothing about their work, knew 
nothing about it; who, believing war certain in the near future, had 
not prepared themselves for it, had posed as men in responsible po- 
sitions on the Staff, but when the touchstone of active service was 
applied to them showed that to the posts they had occupied they had 
not considered any real responsibility whatever attached. “Les 
Causes qui ont amené la capitulation de Sedan” have not yet been 
published to the world, but they will be found in the inner history of 
the Staff of the French army from 1859 to 1870, if ever that history 
sees the light. 
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The record from July 28 is really painful reading for those who 
appreciate at its full worth the splendid bravery and the grand fight- 
ing of the French troops. Without a real leader the best army is 
powerless; and here there was no leader anywhere, and it may be 
doubted that even near the nominal leader was there, in a subordinate 
position, any real leader to whom he could look for help and assistance. 
All idea of the offensive had to be speedily given up; but there was 
in an active defense full scope for decisive action. Not two miles in 
front of one corps ran the great railway connecting the wings of the 
approaching German host—that from Treves by Saarlouis, Saar- 
brucken, Neunkirchen, Homburg, Kaiserslautern. To thoroughly 
destroy this must necessarily affect the earlier stages of the war and 
gain time; but anything of this kind was rejected as likely to provoke 
the enemy, and was forbidden. At one time a coup-de-main on Saar- 
louis entered into consideration; but the Emperor, like many men 
in similar positions engaged in great undertakings, was a man of 
one idea only, and having to resign that, he had no other to adopt in 
its place. Undoubtedly, as we learn from the German History, Von 
Moltke was somewhat puzzled as to the intentions of the French; 
and no wonder, for day after day corps wandered about in almost 
aimless fashion, to suit what appeared to the leader to be the require- 
ments of the moment. 

And it was solely according to those momentary requirements 
that from July 29 to August 4, and not according to any well-con- 
sidered and definite plan, that the Emperor worked the force at his 
disposal. An account of the affair at Saarbrucken on August 2, 
when one whole French army corps, supported by a second, was en- 
gaged all day with nine companies of Prussian infantry and six guns, 
on outposts, is given in full detail in. this History. The encounter 
itself was trivial in the extreme, but it will be dealt with somewhat 
fully here, for it is a real revelation, throwing a flood of light on the 
character and methods of the higher leading of the French Army 
in 1870. It may be accepted as a type of that leading throughout 
the period of disasters that culminated in the catastrophe at Sedan; 
and when contrasted with the German leading, it shows conclusively 
how unequally the contending armies were matched; and at the same 
time compels us to acknowledge that in Von Moltke’s second great 
campaign, as in his first in 1866, that great soldier did not have to- 
deal with a commander worthy of his steel. 

The Emperor on July 29, the day following his arrival at Metz, 
went to St.-Avold to confer with General Frossard, commanding 
the 2nd Army Corps, as to the future. General de Failly, command- 
ing the 5th Army Corps, and General Coffiniéres, the Army Com- 
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mander of Engineers, were present at the conference. The Emperor 
was hesitating as to the course of action to be adopted. Crossing 
the Rhine at Maxau at once was no longer to be thought of; a 
coup-de-main against Saarlouis was practicable. On the other hand, 
reports, utterly baseless, indicated the concentration of a very large 
hostile force in rear of Saarbrucken, and also of Duttweiler, four 
miles further north. Saarbrucken had always been regarded as one 
of the points at which the enemy would seek to penetrate into France, 
and it might be necessary to take up a defensive position against 
him. The final conclusion arrived at was to make a reconnaissance in 
force (reconnaissance offensive) on Saarbrucken. Frossard was ready 
to carry out the operation on August 1. The orders issued by the 
Emperor on July 30 fixed August 2 for the operation. The 2nd 
Corps was to cross the Saar above Saarbrucken on two bridges to be 
thrown over by the army bridge train; the 2nd Corps was to be sup- 
ported by the passage of two divisions of the 3rd Corps (Bazaine) 
just below the town, and by two divisions of the 5th Corps which, 
coming from Saargemund, eight miles up stream, were to march 
towards Saarbrucken along the right bank of the river. 

To Marshal Bazaine was given the command of the whole opera- 
tion; the details of the operation were not entrusted, however, simply 
to him alone, but were to be settled on July 31 at a conference in 
which Bazaine, Frossard, de Failly, Coffiniéres, and Soleille (the 
Army Commander of Artillery) took part. Doubtless its delibera- 
tions were aided by the receipt at Metz, on the previous day, of a 
first batch of 600 copies of the only map of the country, showing the 
roads to the Rhine; a facsimile of the map, which is astonishingly 
bad, is given. It seems to be a hurried production, neither scale nor 
compass points appearing on it. So late as August 4 General Ducrot 
was the only possessor of a map of the east side of the Vosges in that 
part of the theatre of war. At eleven in the morning of July 31 the 
conference assembled at Forbach, and, as in most councils of war, the 
generals at once began to differ with each other. By degrees the 
original proposal was whittled down until unanimity was obtained, 
and this unanimity was to limit the operation to seizing and occupy- 
ing the positions on the low range of hills overlooking Saarbrucken 
from the left bank, and whence the railway station of the suburb of 
St.-Johann could be commanded by artillery. Any crossing of the 
river was cut out of the programme. Of this decision the Emperor 
approved later in the day. But the mountain had already been under- 
going some of the pangs of labor to bring forth even this mouse. 
The marching had begun on July 31. But how to arrange marches 
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of troops in large bodies was beyond either the knowledge or ability 
of the French Staff. 

The marches of the corps were generally executed by marches 
of divisions, each division marching by itself without any regard to its 
neighbors, and without the corps and divisional commanders co- 
operating for this marching, although it was in broken country cov- 
ered with woods and forests; collisions, friction, and delays became 
inevitable. As an instance, Bazaine had ordered the 1st Division 
(Montaudon) of his own corps to move off at five in the morning 
to St.-Avold; but Frossard intimated to General Montaudon that 
the division (Verge) of the 2nd Corps which was there would not 
leave the place until seven o’clock, and he requested him not to be at 
St.-Avold before nine. Montaudon put off his departure four hours, 
until nine, and even when arriving at St.-Avold had to keep his division 
standing in a pouring rain, as Frossard’s headquarter baggage was 
blocking the road. The marches were very short, varying from six 
to twelve miles, but they occupied a long time. The French army 
had had no experience of cantoning since 1815; in their wars they’ 
always, at the conclusion of the day’s march, encamped. So a corps 
or division, being concentrated on one spot, the commencement of 
a day’s march was necessarily a process of unrolling, the conclusion 
was a process of rolling up again; consequently the troops in rear 
started very late, and could arrive only very late; and to intensify the 
evil, the hour to commence the march was also far too late, being gen- 
erally not before nine o’clock, even in those early autumn or late 
summer days. 

For the operation two whole corps (the 2nd and the 3rd), one 
division of the 4th, and two of the 5th—ten divisions in all—had been 
placed at Bazaine’s disposal; but what part Bazaine played, or what 
was his idea of the exercise of command, it is difficult to ascertain. 
August 2 foreshadowed the exercise of command at Metz and Sedan. 
Although the Marshal was in supreme command, there is no trace of 
his having given Frossard, who was charged with the main attack, 
any orders at all. Atg A. M., August.1, he wired to Frossard, “Tell 
me at what time you will commence the operations, so that I can 
arrange my own movements.” Frossard replied that “he should 
attack at ten o’clock, because the fog would be in the way earlier 
and the Prussians would not expect anything at that hour.” Most 
certainly not—the German habits of campaigning were sometimes 
unpleasantly early. i 

On August 2 Frossard produces his spectacle militaire, which is 
graced by Imperial presence. What part he took in it himself, be- 
yond that of stage-manager, the historians cannot tell us: they merely 
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say that from the orders no one could tell where he was to be found; 
but that to compensate for this he arranged beforehand minute 
details which are the province of subordinate commanders. What 
enemy is supposed to be in front, and where the enemy is supposed 
to be, are not communicated to the attacking force; and without 
even any advanced guard, the whole corps deploys in line of battle, 
and resolutely advances to capture the low hills on which the hostile 
outposts stand watching for the onset. As these outposts are but 
five companies of infantry and two guns, the great feat is soon ac- 
complished. 

Frossard’s troops, having cleared the part of the town on the 
hither bank, stand on the low range of hills, looking down proudly 
and contentedly on the three permanent bridges on the river, but not 
attempting to secure them; and also at the important railway station 
and railway two miles distant on the other bank, and which a very 
slight effort would have sufficed to completely destroy and render 
useless to the invaders for a long time; the only other German troops 

‘to be driven off being eight more companies with four guns and a 
squadron of cavalry. Four days later, on August 6, steamed into this 
very station a train carrying the Ist Battalion of the 12th Brandenburg 
Regiment, which, dismounting from the carriages, crossed these same 
bridges, and, hurrying to the battlefield of Spicheren, arrived there 
at one of the most critical moments, and helped to overthrow this 
same 2nd Army Corps. And during this skirmish of August 2, 
where was the Chief Commander, Bazaine? But maybe he did :not 
consider himself the chief commander. The testimony is conflicting. 
First comes on the scene of action Le Boeuf, the Major-General of 
the army ;* he is followed by the Emperor and the Prince Imperial. 
The Emperor wishes to see Bazaine, and search is made for him, but 
he is nowhere to be found. He had gone away with a small force on 
a reconnaissance towards Saarlouis, which he believed would give 
him better employment than he would find elsewhere. Earlier in the 
day he had sent to Frossard notification of his arrival at Forbach; 
but Frossard was engaged in conference with Le Boeuf, so Bazaine 
did not wait for him. Bazaine was quite unaware that the Emperor 
intended to be present, but as soon as he heard of his arrival he 
galloped back, only to find that the Emperor had gone back to Metz. 
Colonel d’Andlau asserts that the Emperor and Le Boeuf reserved 
to themselves the power of taking command on the battlefield, so 
that this annulled its previous delegation to Bazaine. But the whole 


* Marshal Le Boeuf had handed over to General Déjean the duties of the Minister of 
eee the Army as its Chief Staff Officer, a post designated “le Major-Gén- 
éral de l’Armée.”’ 
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matter is involved in mystery, and is a striking illustration of the 
utter hopelessness of French command at this period. Meanwhile 
De Failly, with two divisions and a cavalry brigade of the 5th Corps, 
had moved off from Saargemund, down the right bank of the Saar, 
towards Saarbrucken. This really important operation resolved itself 
into an advance three miles down the river, and then the two divis- 
ions deployed into position, cut four times by the Saar and a bend of 
the Blies, the Cavalry Brigade being also a cheval the Blies on the 
extreme right. The cavalry reconnaissance was limited on the aver- 
age to 1%4 mile to the front. That characteristic of the French army, 
love of initiative, the keen love of the attack, was strong as ever 
among the rank and file, but had died out among the higher leaders, 
owing, so the compilers tell us, to the dissemination of exaggerated 
views in recent years as to the superiority of the defense over the 
attack, due to the improvement in fire-arms, and inculcated by the 
official instructions for the army. So this war was to be a war of 
positions. 

And whilst there is no power of actual leading in the campaign 
or on the battlefield, the danger of the situation is intensified by ig- 
norance of the method of exercising command. There is no single 
source of control, no single source of command. There are three 
powers acting against each other, and often directly contrary to each 
other—the Emperor, the Major-General, and the two general officers 
who are the assistants to the Major-General; orders and counter- 
orders succeed each other without cessation. The troops, tossed 
about on-the roads from one point to another, know not what to do; 
disgusted by useless marches and shifting about, they lose all confi- 
dence in command. The Emperor sometimes gives orders direct 
to the troops without his immediate Staff knowing of them. Von 
Weyde writes :— 


“The Emperor never told any one of his intentions. He himself disposed 
of the divisions separately, thus rendering useless the orders of their corps 
commanders. It resulted that no one knew why he had to do the work assigned 
to him or what he was expected to do. So the commanders simply remained 
with their arms folded, waiting for what might turn up, until a fresh order or 
some movement of the enemy afforded a fresh impulse to action.” 


The corps are exhausted and disorganized before they encounter 

the enemy. No decision on any matter, however trivial, can be re- 

garded as final, for advice is taken from many quarters, and the last 

taken would genérally be that adopted. This part of the record shows 

not only that generals cannot lead and command unless they have a 

capable and well-instructed staff, but also that a staff, however capa- 
Vot. I. T. S.—No. 6. 40 
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ble and well instructed, is little more than a cipher unless the general 
knows how to use it. 

And in no branch of the leading of the two hostile armies is 
offered a more marked and more vital contrast than in this of “order 
giving.” The German system was simple, business-like, sure, and 
methodical, and it afforded a wholesome and effective check on an im- 
patient, interfering, or fussy commander. Between the chief com- 
mander of a force and his sub-commanders and heads of depart- 
ments there is no direct communication, so far as orders are con- 
cerned. By his side is always the senior officer of his staff, his chief 
staff officer. To this officer the commander communicates his views 
and wishes as regards any movement or operation he may intend to 
carry out. This officer at once proceeds to embody those views and 
wishes in written orders, in a form arrived at by long experience, and 
which contains, first, the information available as to the enemy, and 
the object of the movement or operation, and then, in a regular and 
well-established sequence, the part which each sub-commander and 
head of department will have to play in it with the troops under his 
command; and to these officers he himself communicates the orders. 
These officers understand what is to be done, and its purpose; they 
know to what extent they are to co-operate with others, and what 
co-operation they may expect to receive from others. And since no 
order of the chief commander can be sent or received, except through 
this one channel, the chief staff officer, there is a record of every 
order sent; contradictory orders are impossible; counter-orders can 
emanate from the chief commander only, and, if they are issued, 
the chief staff officer knows of them, and is able to give warning 
of the alterations to all concerned. Similarly, the chief staff officer 
is the sole channel of reports and messages sent by subordinates to 
the chief commander. The chain of transmission of orders from 
higher to lower is preserved intact, so that only in the rarest cases 
will a commander find his subordinate acting under any orders but 
his own. Where, however, circumstances compel an order to take a 
short cut, the intermediate link passed over is at once notified of the 
fact. 

After the war of 1870-71 this system was at once recognized in this 
country as not only thoroughly sound, but the only one securing the 
proper issue and distribution of orders in a force of any size in 
civilized warfare. It was adopted into our home army; it was taught 
at the Staff College and in all classes of military instruction, and was 
the only system recognized at Aldershot and our maneuvres. It was 
the one lesson of the war that seemed to have taken permanent place 
in our military economy; and, in fact, the First Army Corps, when, 
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it left this country for South Africa, had been trained on this system. 
Yet, strange as it may sound, whilst in certain Divisions, such as 
those commanded by Aldershot generals, it held good with most 
excellent results, in the higher leading of the army it did not take 
hold. Neither of the three distinguished soldiers, Earl Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, or Sir Redvers Buller, had, before landing in South 
Africa, ever commanded a large force in civilized warfare. Eath of 
them had his own method of command; they did not therefore appre- 
ciate at its real value the German system of “order-giving.” Lord 
Kitchener bore the title of “Chief of the Staff” to Lord Roberts, but 
he was no more a “Chief of the Staff” to Lord Roberts than Lord 
‘ Roberts was to him. The personal system of order-giving pre- 
vailed, as it had done in the French Army in 1870-78, and orders 
sometimes reached a commander through more than one channel. 
Major-General Sir H. Colville in his “Work of the Ninth Division” 
records that on one day, May 18, he received from three different 
Staff officers messages relating to the movements of troops—the As- 
sistant Adjutant-General Headquarters, the Military Secretary, and 
the Chief Staff Officer Bloemfontein. This is not better than the 
French system described in this work. The lamentable result of 
this non-acceptance of one of the clearest lessons of a war is an open 
secret; and as regards this most important branch of Staff work, 
the South African campaign shows a lesson from war unlearnt. 

Of the operations and movements on August 3 and 4 in Lor- 
raine, we learn that they were governed by no certain aim; they were 
such as to meet each report of the enemy’s movements and initiatives 
as it was received at the Imperial Headquarters at Metz. 

But these headquarters, although very fairly acquainted with the ~ 
actual disposition of the enemy, were still under the delusion that . 
the enemy was yet far from ready to strike, so that the news of Weis- 
semburg, received on the evening of the 4th, came almost as a bolt 
from the blue. Alsace had, to all intents and purposes, from the 
declaration of war up to the day previous to Weissemburg been 
practically defenseless. The corps assigned for its defense were the 
1st Corps—MacMahon’s—of which the rendezvous was Strassburg, 
35 miles from the northeastern frontier, which is there formed by 
the Lauter; and F. Douay’s 7th Corps, of which the rendezvous was 
Belfort, 60 miles further south; but Dumesnil’s division of the corps 
was at Lyons, 200 miles from Belfort. MacMahon’s troops had 
mainly to come from Algeria, and only Ducrot’s division had moved 
north towards the Lauter; and as Lyons could not be left without 
troops, it was not until the 4th that the concentration of the 1st Corps 
nearer the Lauter could be carried out, and for this orders were 
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issued on the 2nd; but on the evening of that day Bavarian troops 
were reported to have been already in Weissemburg, ascertaining 
the resources of the place, in view, so they asserted, of the arrival of 
troops within four-and-twenty hours. Now the urgency was appar- 
ent. MacMahon, on receipt of this news, ordered A. Douay with the 
division at Hagenau to move north on the 3rd, instead of the 4th. 
Ducrot, under whose command he was temporarily placed, writes to 
him that he does not believe the enemy are sufficiently near in force 
for any serious operation. At 4 A. M. on the third A. Douay, with 
his division, left Hagenau, and at 10.30 arrived at Sulz, where he 
was to halt, draw rations and other most necessary articles of equip- 
ment. For these he waited five hours in vain, and then resumed his 
march to Weissemburg, opposite which his troops arrived in the 
dark at 8.30 without the Genera! having in his possession one single 
map from which to learn something about the country into which he 
was suddenly launched. He was separated from the Ist Division by 
a seven hours’ march across the Vosges, and by 10% and 11% 
hours’ march from any other assistance. Moreover, not any informa- 
tion had been given him as to the position of the enemy. 

At half-past eight on the morning of August 4 commenced to 
issue from the forest beyond Weissemburg the host of three German 
corps, all of which took part in the combat against the 5,200 infantry, 
the 900 sabres, and the 18 guns which were all that Douay had to op- 
pose to them. Douay lost his life early in the day, and the command 
fell to General Pellé. The result of the combat could not be in 
doubt ; but the splendid bravery of the troops and the skill with which 
much of the eventual retreat west towards Reischoffen and Worth 
* was conducted are among the brilliant feats of the losing side dur- 
_ ing the war. 

The news of the defeat at Weissemburg, so totally unexpected, 
since in MacMahon’s correspondence there had not been anything to 
create alarm or anxiety, was another of those blinding blows which 
the Imperial Headquarters seemed destined to receive in quick suc- 
cession from time to time. Emotion appears to have at once taken 
the lead, superseding calm judgment. Immediate revenge was de- 
manded. Le Boeuf proposed for adoption a plan emanating from 
either Lebrun or Jarras—namely, to launch at once two or three 
corps by Saargemund on Homburg to sever the important Saar- 
louis-Mayence Railway. This was certainly shutting the stable-door 
after the steed was stolen. The Emperor determined, before adopt- 
ing this plan, to consult the artillery and engineer chiefs and the 
head of the supply department. The first two concurred without re- 
serve; but the last named declared that from reliable information he 
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believed the country beyond the frontier to be already swept by the 
enemy clear of supplies: the army could exist only by carrying its food 
with it, and its food was even now being drawn from the interior of 
France, and there was only two days’ supply in hand. So the plan 
was given up. Frossard’s corps was left as an advanced guard on 
the Saar, Failly’s corps was drawn westward from Saargemund to 
Bitsch, and was to be placed under the command of MacMahon; a 
division from the 3rd Corps was to move to Saargemund, to close 
the opening at that place, whilst the other three corps were to be 
collected somewhat further from the frontier in rear of Frossard. It 
was on these lines that the final orders for the 5th were drawn up and 
issued, and here the record comes provisionally to an end. 

During the last four or five years, and especially since the out- 
break of the South African War, there has been a decided reaction 
against the study of the Franco-German War, and there is a dispo- 
sition to regard it as “a moribund” campaign. Every campaign, 
whether studied from the standpoint of the victor or from that of the 
vanquished, affords, however, teaching and instruction on two mat- 
ters common to all wars: the one is the employment of force and the 
direction given to that force in the theatre of war, where it is generally 
known as strategy, and on the field of battle, where it bears the 
name of tactics; the other is the mechanism and the machinery 
through which that force acts: these are the organization, the admin- 
istration, the training, the control and the command of the army, 
which is the force itself, and on the soundness of the second depend 
now more than ever the results of the first. The first is the work in 
war, the second is preparation in peace time for war. On both these 
matters we have had a great deal of information as regards the 
victors in 1870-71; this information has clearly shown the value of 
preparation for war, and what good preparation means; and it is, 
as it were, a standard held up before us, and to which we should 
seek. to attain. But after all, the mere exhibition of a high standard 
does not necessarily act as an incentive to strive to reach it. To 
many of us a more powerful incentive is the portrayal of the ills we 
shall bring on others if we do not reach it. As respects 1870-71 this 
incentive, this warning must come from the vanquished. Herein lies 
the great value of that portion of the History which is before us, 
and especially of the appendices in it, for these show in detail the 
almost complete absence of the real preparation of an army for war, 
whilst the main body of the work gives the lamentable result. The 
succeeding parts of the History will give us lessons on the intensified 
effect in the trying hours of defeat and disaster of this want of prep- 
aration, and will doubtless accentuate the lesson, that whilst an 
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army not thoroughly prepared in. peace may win campaigns against 
enemies of a lower grade of civilization than itself, it simply courts 
disaster when it enters the field against an enemy as advanced in 
civilization as itself. 

In this article it has been the endeavor of the writer, on the one 
hand, to point out the value of the study of War as a Teacher of 
War, and, on the other, to show the difficulties surrounding this 
study, and the liability of even the most painstaking and conscientious 
students to deduce from it false and dangerous conclusions as guides 
to future action. In our own army in the past the value and the im- 
portance of the study have not been recognized, either by the military 
authorities, save exceptionally, or by the mass of the officers ;and owing 
to the small number of students the conclusions deduced have been 
rather the dicta of individuals than general assent based on experi- 
ence, sound reasoning, and military common-sense. Save for the 
superior leaders of our numerous minor and other expeditions in the 
last forty years, the qualifications of the officers for successful leading 
were courage, dogged determination and endurance, combined with 
marked individualism, rather than any profound knowledge of the 
military history of the growth of the Empire, or of the struggles 
between other nations on their battlefields ; these matters were, for our 
officers, of little practical interest or value. But even if any officer 
desired to study military history, the means were wanting, owing to 
the lamentable and notorious deficiency of military literature in the 
English language. The study has therefore been confined to a very 
few officers, possessing a knowledge of French and German, and, of 
these few, the majority occupied educational posts; so that on the 
one side were the students of military history, chiefly teachers, and 
on the other, the so-called practical soldiers, between whom and the 
former there was little in common. But in threshing out questions 
of military history the larger the number who take part in the opera- 
tion, the greater the amount of truth likely to be garnered, and the 
less the chance of “fads” and “hobbies” getting the upper hand; so 
the paucity of the students was regrettable. 

The time has now come for the authorities to take an entirely 
new departure in their view of War as a Teacher of War—the Brit- 
ish Army of 1902 is not the British Army of 1899. The army of to- 
day, taught by painful experience, will receive gladly the lessons of 
war in the past, if these are put within its reach; it will no longer look 
askance at those lessons merely because they are in printers’ ink. 
But military history is not to be mastered in classes of instruction, 
or by listening to lectures, or passing examinations. The mastery 
can be acquired only by individual reading of books and by medita- 
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tion upon them. For our army the necessary literature should, 
therefore, be brought into existence by the military authorities, and 
then placed at the disposal of the officers; the preparation of the 
works, both original and translations, and their publication should 
be regarded as a branch of the military education of the officers. The 
study of military history by our officers is all-important; but the 
first step towards that study is its popularization among them, and 
tke first step in that popularization is the provision of ample facilities 
for obtaining materials for the study—a provision which should not 
be left to private enterprise, but which it is the duty of the military 
authorities to secure. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE wintry days came on in the camps about Washington.. The flag 
of the South still floated defiantly at Munson’s Hill and in sight of 
the unfinished dome of the great white capitol. Infantry drilled hard 
by brigade or battalion, artillery by battery and cavalry by—escort,— 
it being apparently the theory in the minds of those at the head of 
‘matters military that horse troops had no higher function. It was 
not the first nor was it the last time the War Department essayed a 
campaign without “the eyes of the army.” Later on, as in later wars, 
the government sent its squadrons with lavish hand, but decidedly 
late in the day. 

And thus it happened that that gallant regiment of light dra- 
goons—the —th New York, Colonel Hoyt,—remained about its 
wooden barracks, and spent long weeks practicing “right cut” and 
“raise pistol,” and wondering when they might hope to see Virginia 
or to straddle a horse. Officers and men grow restless, not to say 
vicious, under such monotonous inaction. Colonels have hard times 
keeping order in their commands. From shouting with joy at hav- 
ing that accomplished young regular, their zealous instructor, placed 
at their head as colonel, the —th had gone to the opposite extreme 
of cursing, both loud and deep, the inflexible disciplinarian who de- 
manded that officers should attend drills, roll-calls and recitations, 
and men all manner of duties by day, and all be in bed instead of bar- 
rooms by night. 

It was then that the saloon-inspired writers of certain journals 
began prating of martinets in office and misery in the ranks of the 
gallant volunteers, and that legislators at Albany, with other candi- 
dates in view, leveled ringing denunciation at West Point satraps in 
general and this one in particular; encouraged whereby, certain of 
the disaffected among the commissioned list thought the time ripe 
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for rebellion, and, by way of giving the colonel to understand that he 
couldn’t run that regiment, deliberately cut drill one December after- 
noon and took the adjutant with them. Not a sign did the colonel 
give that anything was amiss. When the officer-of-the-day suggested 
that probably the colonel wouldn’t care to have parade, the adjutant 
and several officers being away, the colonel replied that he had for 
some time thought their. places could be better filled, and directed 
Second-Lieutenant Rutherford to act as adjutant and certain sub- 
alterns to command the four companies whose captains were missing. 
‘The regiment was then surprised, if not chagrined, to find that 
“young Towhead” had far more snap, style and a much better voice 
and word of command than the Albany-appointed adjutant whom 
Hoyt had found in office when first assigned to duty. The regi- 
ment was not so much surprised, perhaps, to learn on the morrow 
that four captains and the adjutant, together with half a dozen mis- 
guided subalterns, were ordered in close arrest. Then down came 
angry assemblymen from up the Hudson, and aldermen from 
both sides of the East River, and they stormed among themselves 
and sent a deputation to lay down the law to the colonel, who re- 
ceived them with calm civility, but countered heavily by quoting 
laws that, being national, were unknown to pothouse politicians, and 
sent the solons back to the saloons, discomfited. There was a brief 
ebullition about the barracks that evening, owing to fiery remarks— 
and potations—indulged in by certain of the visitors, to the end that 
two more officers went into arrest, twenty men into the guard-house 
and four prominent local “heelers” into outer darkness, forbidden to 
return to the barrack square on penalty of finding themselves, with 
their friends, behind the bars. Heavens! Didn’t certain Brooklyn 
and Gotham journals rave over that High-Handed Outrage! ! ! ! 
Didn’t the papers generally exploit the ringing resolutions passed by, 
the Michael D. Groggins Club, the P. M. Sheehan Assembly, the 
Manhattan Minute’ Men, and still the imperturbable colonel “stood 
pat.” The legislature failed to pass the vote of censure demanded 
by the law-makers of the lower districts. A level-headed governor 
sent a soldier of his staff, himself a power in Manhattan politics, to 
report the situation, and the soldier went back and said the colonel 
was right, the cabal all wrong, and then, rather than face court- 
martial or further service under a man who could make them do 
what they never before had done—obey, three captains and four 
lieutenants resigned. Others apologized and were told to take their 
swords and return to duty, and the final “kick” and protest came 
when, matters quieting down a little, the colonel issued an order re- 
lieving First Lieutenant M.’P. Phelan from duty as adjutant, appoint- 
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ing First Lieutenant Gerald Rutherford (recently promoted vice 
Lynch, resigned) to succeed him, and directing Lieutenant Phelan to 
report for duty forthwith to Captain Rasp, Troop “K,” a veteran 
dragoon sergeant who had served ten years in the regulars and was 
the terror of the laggard or the lax. Then, indeed, did there come 
protest, even from official sources. Young Phelan was the son of 
Old Man Phelan who swung the vote of a whole ward, ran with Big 
Six, spent money lavishly at every election and absorbed it unblush- 
ingly between times. Adjutant Phelan, said the statesmen, could no 
more be made to do duty as any other kind of lieutenant than could 
a captain be reduced or a major be made captain by order of the 
colonel. He was appointed and commissioned adjutant, said Phelan- 
ites by the hundred, but Hoyt refused to be Phelanized and referred 
them to the laws of the United States. An irate party went on to 
Washington to “fix the thing” with the new war secretary—a good 
Democrat, it was said, and so not past reasoning with—and came 
back stampeded. The new War Secretary told them in so many 
words that the regiment, having been mustered in, was no longer a 
New York but a national organization, and would be governed by the 
laws and regulations which obtained in the army. 

“Moreover,” said he, “I should like to see that colonel of yours,— 
he has the right stuff in him.” So Hoyt was sustained and the val- 
iant “Light dragoons” submitted with modified sorrow, and then, 
to the exuberant joy of most of that chastened command, there came 
intimation that it would be sent forthwith to Washington:—Stanton 
seemed to think that colonel might be of use in Virginia. 

Three months earlier Hoyt would have welcomed the order. He 
had been most eager to go, and might have been spared very much 
of all this wear and tear had the regiment been sent to the front in 
the first place, but matters far removed from the professional, yet 
appealingly near to his heart, had taken a strange turn in Gotham. 
Ethel Rutherford, who had been so cordial in her welcome when at 
first he came with Gerald, who had been so grateful when he handed 
Gerald his first commission, and who should have been so pleased 
and proud when later this man, who had proved himself so fitted 
to command, had chosen her brother as his confidential staff officer 
and given him the most prominent and desirable berth a lieutenant 
could hold—had barely thanked him at all, was becoming constrained 
and fitful if not actually cold and reserved, and this, too, when her 
manner had begun to give him reason to hope that, after all, a soldier 
might aspire. 

For the week following that rencontre between the two field offi- 
cers—Hoyt of the volunteer cavalry, Wallis of the regular infantry,— 
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Gerald when with his mother and sister could talk of hardly anything 
else. He gloried in the triumph of his friend and hero. He mar- 
veled that his mother seemed so strangely distressed that Major 
Wallis should have been braved and defeated within her doors. 
She hoped—oh, she hoped no harm would come of it!—that he would 
not be deeply offended!—that he would not allow it to influence him 
against them! until Gerald stared at her, open mouthed, and Ethel 
gazed in wonderment and distress. What possible difference, de- 
manded Gerald, does it make what Wallis might think? He was 
clearly in the wrong, and in view of all that had happened and the 
suspicions attaching to Major Wallis, Gerald considered her anxiety 
—or sympathy or whatever it might be—inexplicable. 

And so, too, at first did Ethel, and though she could not speak 
upon the subject to Colonel Hoyt, she could and did to Gerald, and 
several serious talks had the brother and sister. Twice or thrice, 
indeed, over the breakfast toast and eggs they found themselves im- 
pelled to refer to it. Then one evening at dinner when Hoyt was 
there something was said ahout an item that had just appeared in 
the Post, then lying on the library table—a letter from Washington, 
announcing that an important arrest had been made by secret ser- 
vice officers the previous day,—the arrest of a civilian whom they 
had been looking for some time,—and who, having been “shadowed” 
on arrival by train from Baltimore, had been arrested as he came 
forth in totally different garb from that he wore on entering the house 
of an official of high rank. 

“It is high time something was being done,” said Gerald. “We 
know Washington is full of spies.” 

“Do you know at whose house this arrest was made?” asked 
Hoyt, quietly, “or, at least, who lived in that house?’—this with a 
glance at Ethel, and then a long look at Forbes, just leaving the 
room, tray in hand, and Forbes stopped suddenly and busied him 
self about some trifles on the stand at the doorway. 

“No,” said Ethel, looking up expectant. And the colonel’s eyes 
were still fixed on Forbes. as, with some little emphasis, he con- 
~ tinued :— 

“Major Wallis’s, and the arrested man was—Forno.” 

Whereat the tray slipped with a bang and rattle to the floor, and 
Forbes seemed long in recovering it—and his own balance. . 

Then it seems Hoyt had been writing letters to officers who had 
been with Anderson at Fort Sumter—to Seabrook who was Ralph 
Rutherford’s second when he fought that fatal duel, and to others 
cognizant of club talk at the time, for Gerald saw letters come for 
his colonel addressed in handwriting he had seen before in his moth- 
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er’s possession, for she, poor lady, had importuned almost everybody 
who knew her martyred, murdered boy—murdered wantonly, she 
would have it—and so taught her surviving children to believe, and so 
told Hoyt when first he came to see her on his return from the West, 
and one day when Gerald went suddenly into the colonel’s office at the 
barracks he heard these words from the lips of a stranger officer, in 
well-worn uniform, with tarnished red shoulder-straps, who finished 
his sentence as the new adjutant entered and before he noted the 
colonel’s sign of warning :— 

“A woman was the real cause—not the quarrel at the club.” 

The speaker colored to the brows when, on the instant—almost 
cutting off his words—the colonel said, “Captain Seabrook, let me 
present Mr. Gerald Rutherford, adjutant of the regiment,” and colored 
still more when Gerald innocently asked: 

“Captain Seabrook, of Fort Sumter?” 

“The same, Mr. Rutherford. I had the pleasure of knowing your 
brother—the sorrow of being his second. Your mother has honored 
me with a few letters.” 

And when Gerald told his mother of this meeting she became 
much agitated and begged to know where the captain was to be 
found, she wished much to see him, and, had he said anything?— 
had Gerald heard?—and Gerald remembering what he had heard, 
and remembering the shock with which he had heard, replied that 
in no other way whatever had Ralph’s name been mentioned, which, 
though misleading, was true. The young man felt well assured they 
were talking of his brother and therefore sought to draw particulars 
from Hoyt, but all to no purpose. 

Then the invalid herself asked that the colonel. should come to 
her, and there had been a talk that left her sad, tearful and unstrung. 
She begged that Seabrook might be found. She longed to see him, 
too, but Seabrook was gone. Then Ethel almost demanded of her 
mother that she tell her what all this mystery meant, but the mother 
would not, and the poor lady begged her daughter not to press the 
question now—that later, if she survived, she would tell her all, 
please God—and then both women looking up, startled, saw that~ 
inscrutable Forbes, apologetic and super-respectful, bowing at the 
curtained entrance. He begged the ladies’ pardon, but he had given 
Joyce “permission to go h’out a w’ile—Joyce’s ’ead was, beg pardon, 
h’aching. Would the colonel and the captain be ’ome to dinner?” 
Forbes revolted at the idea of a Rutherford in arms being of lower 
rank than captain. But the ladies could not answer. Only at rare 
intervals did these zealous officers permit themselves to leave their 
station at the barracks back of Williamsburgh, and rarer still were 
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they able to send word of their coming—a matter that gave to no one 
in the household more concern than Hortense, who spent many an 
hour abroad now, yet was never away if she could help it when Hoyt 
was in the house. 

It was an odd thing that, though he slept at barracks with his 
regiment, spent all his days and most of his evenings there, and had 
moved much of his belongings thither, Colonel Hoyt still retained one 
of the rooms he had occupied in Eleventh street—the one whose win- 
dows opened on the interior of the block and gave a glimpse, at 
least, of that glass-covered gallery at the back of the Rutherford 
mansion—the gallery wherein Forbes had set that light and its strong 
reflector. It was odd, too, that Forbes should have taken measures 
to ascertain if it were the case that the colonel was frequently there. 
Prince, the darkey who tended door, answered the calls and blacked 
the boots of the half dozen lodgers in the house, mentioned casually 
to the colonel when that officer looked in on his trunks and boxes 
one November evening, that Forbes had asked such questions, and 
Hoyt had merely said, “Indeed!” All the same the colonel never 
went to the room that he didn’t go to the windows and gaze from 
there at the rear of the Rutherford house. Prince saw him from the 
yard and went to see whenever the colonel came, and Prince’s theory 
was that the colonel was looking at Miss Rutherford’s windows, for 
servants’ halls along the block were quite well informed as to the 
colonel’s evident regard. But no more did Forbes set that dazzling 
light to shine along the back porches. 

Then one bright December Sunday they came walking home from 
church,—Hoyt and other officers being conspicuous, for all was quiet 
on the Potomac, the South blockading it at Mathias Point and fever 
housing McClellan in Washington,—Miss Rutherford flushed a bit 
at the piercing glance from Lorna Brenham’s bright eyes, as that 
brilliant and unterrified upholder of Southern rights encountered 
them. Miss Brenham was pleased to be in exuberant mood and hailed 
them, blithely :— 

“You and Colonel Hoyt ought to stop in and see the Charleston 
papers at our house,” said she, saucily. “Lots .of news about people 
we know. Colonel Gordon, Colonel Haines, Major Forno, and who 
else, Mr. Granger?” she demanded of the devotee at her side. 

“What about Haines?” asked Hoyt, in smiling amusement, rais- 
ing his forage-cap to the lady, but quite ignoring Granger. He 
exasperated Lorna Brenham because he would never take her seri- 
ously, and only laughed at her diatribes. Her dark eyes flashed as 


she answered him. 
“He counts on coming North for the summer, as usual, and bring- 
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ing a host with him,” was the half merry, half defiant answer. “And 
Forno’s with him now, you know, wearing the gray. Won’t Newport 
and Saratoga and the Point be heavenly? And where on earth will 
we put them all?” she continued; then, radiant and beautiful, turned 
laughing away to greet others of her friends. Lorna’s manner at 
this stage of the game was that of a queen, with estates and orders 
and honors to confer on those she fancied. Beyond all doubt she 
counted on seeing the star of the South floating speedily over the 
City Hall. 

“Why didn’t you tell her what you knew of Forno? I shall. I 
won’t have her triumphing over us in that way,” said Ethel, angrily, 
her own eyes flashing now, her cheeks burning, as they went on home- 
ward in the decorous, solemn promenade. 

“Because—I am not sure,” he answered, slowly, “that I do know.” 

“You said he’d been arrested at—at—in Washington,”: spoke 
Miss Rutherford, with something very like asperity—the tone that 
the best of women will sometimes employ in rebuke to the man of 
whom they feel sure. 

“T should have said, Ethel, that the dispatch shown me at the Gen- 
eral’s that afternoon so stated.” 

“Do you mean—you don’t believe it?” 

“Wait—we’re almost home. Good morning, Mrs. Leroy—good 
morning, Miss Gertrude,” and again the cavalry cap came off in greet- 
ing to these near neighbors, and Ethel’s eyes beamed with the sweet- 
ness of expression the well-bred maiden commands even at moments 
of much irritation. There had been too many—far too many se- 
crets in the house of late that Hoyt seemed to share, and from which 
she was excluded, and the time had come to make ‘him feel it. Ger- 
ald, in his becoming uniform, was striding slowly up the avenue by 
Grace Minturn’s side. Mrs. Rutherford had felt too feeble to attend 
service that morning, and had been left in the charge of Hortense. 
There was no one in the parlor, said the servant at the door, and 
Ethel thither led the way, then turned upon her escort:— 

“First, what is this mystery about Major Forno, for I think you 
know?” 

“Ethel, I do not know, unless it be that—he has a double.” 

“What has he to do with Major Wallis? What have they—either 
or both—to do with mother? What have you heard? What do you 
know that they know of Ralph?” And now Ethel stood confronting 
him, her fair face flushed, her clear, brave eyes flashing. Well she knew 
he was her own soldier, her knight, her champion, her brother’s loyal 
friend and defender, yet there was something he and they and all of 
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them were keeping from her, something about him whom she had 
loved and looked up to with all the adoration a young girl feels for 
a fond, indulgent big brother—something Gerald did not know, some- 
thing mother would not tell, something Bernard Hoyt should tell 
here and now or feel the weight of her displeasure. 

“Ethel, ask yourself whose letters were those you—lost that Sun- 
day so long ago,” he gently spoke. 

' “Three—of Ralph’s,” she answered promptly, “that mother gave 
me to carry—that she meant to show the rector after service, but was 
taken ill. What has that to do with—this?” 

“Think again, Ethel. Do you not know what letters were stolen 
from your mother’s desk?” 

“Ralph’s, yes. And knowing how she prized them, read them 
over and over, no wonder she wept at losing them. But what earthly 
value would they have—to any one else?” 

“Some one has risked state’s prison to get them, or else others 
filed with them, dear, and risked it, as I believe, to bring harm and 
shame on a name that I love as I do my own. You have not been 
kind to me of late—” 

“You have not been fair with me,” she broke in hotly. “You have 
withheld from me what I ought to know, if I am to be of any use to 
mother—if I am not to be treated as a child, and again I ask you 
and for the last time, Colonel Hoyt, what is the story that is sapping 
mother’s life? Is it of Ralph?—for I will know it!” 

“Ethel,” he said, gravely, gently,.sadly, “I ask you to trust if to me 
a little longer. I beg you not to make me tell you now, because— 
because, as I live, I don’t and won’t believe it—because, please God, 
I hope to live to Jearn the true one, and then to lay it, with— What is 
it, Forbes?” And with angry stride the soldier sped ucross the parlor 
and tore aside the heavy curtains at the archway. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said the butler, most respectfully, caught as 
he would have stolen away, “but I heard voices and thought the 
colonel called me, sir.” , 

And then came Gerald bursting in from the front, joyous, excited. 
“A telegram, just sent by the officer-of-the-day, Colonel—came this 
morning.” 

In breathless silence Hoyt tore it open, read first to himself and 
then aloud :— 

“Have your regiment in readiness to move to-morrow.” Slowly, 
thoughtfully he folded it, his blue eyes on her paling face. “I had 
hoped to know—more—to tell you more before I left New York,” 
said he, his voice trembling just a bit. “Now I see no way—until 
the war is over.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Meantime, despite sore trials never mentioned to the world, the 
dashing commandant of Greble Barracks was still hard at work per- 
fecting the drill and discipline of his new, yet already famous, regi- 
ment of regulars. Most of his officers were gentlemen of education 
from civil life, college-bred men, society men, “cadets” of good fam- 
iiies. Several had been schooled in the New York Seventh, and, though 
all were made to feel the distance by which they were separated from 
the regimental commander, all, without exception, conceded his brill- 
iant attainments and admired his skill, knowledge and unquestioned 
gift for command. “If he were only a general,” said his senior cap- 
tain, “Wallis could do something in this war.” 

“He will never get to be a general or anything like it,” was the 
answer of a thoughtful elder. “He has antagonized the adjutant 
general, he ignores the Secretary, he truckles to nobody, and in 
his contemptuous independence he persists in being intimate with 
persona decidedly non-grata with the government. I tell you that 
he is simply killing his own chances and he’s booked for trouble.” 

The words of Captain Campion seemed actually prophetic when, 
one sparkling winter morning, when even Washington felt the sting 
of the frost, secret service officials tracked a bundled-up traveler in 
slouch hat, spectacles, muffler and cloak from the Baltimore cars 
to a hack and from the hack to the lodgings of Major Wallis, and, 
less than an hour later, arrested the new arrival as he came forth mi- 
nus slouch hat, spectacles, cloak and muffler, looking very dapper and 
soldierly, and whisked him away to a room at the old War Depart- 
ment. 

Thither, too, was Wallis speedily summoned, and anything more 
dignified than the demeanor of these two attainted gentlemen 
could not be imagined. Mr.—or Major Forno, as they called 
him, before the arrival of Wallis, had submitted with calm protest 
but unruffled composure to the search ordered -by the chief officer 
present, and not a paper of consequence was found upon his person. 
Wallis, when called upon by an official of the War Department to 
account for his entertaining a man who was known to have been in 
Charleston and Savannah, consorting with Confederate leaders, within 
a fortnight, replied with utter sang froid that he could not be expect- 
ed to possess the information of the secret service—that all he knew 
of the gentleman’s movements was what he derived from the gen- 
tleman himself. The gentleman said he had just come from New 
York, and had spent some time there and in Boston and other 
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cities. The gentleman had entertained him in days before the un- 
happy difference between the sections, and he had most assuredly 
sought to return the gentleman’s hospitality. If the gentleman were 
in any way connected with the Confederate service the fact had not 
been confided to him, Major Wallis, and so, having at no time re- 
ferred to the suspected person as either Mr. or Major Forno, with 
a languid yawn, Major Wallis begged leave to acquaint his examiner 
with the fact that it lacked less than an hour to drill time. 

This, too, was told at dinners and receptions during the gay holi- 
day season and made Wallis even more a marked man in every 
gathering he attended. What struck many people as strange as the 
winter wore on, was that the less Wallis was seen about the White 
House or War Department the more was he in evidence among 
McClellan’s chosen friends. Intimates the latter had but three or 
four, and these, unhappily, were not of the administration circle. And 
so while the new —teenth Infantry, with its thoroughbred looking 
officers, its veteran sergeants, culled from many an old line organiza- 
tion that Wallis had known, and its superior class of young soldiers in 
the ranks, was forever being paraded under its brilliant commander 
for review, inspection, or some other full dress function at the in- 
stance of the general heading the army, and by consequence Wallis 
and his favorite officers were perpetually figuring in “high society,” 
he and his fellows were referred to with ominous words when re- 
ferred to at all by the advisers of the grim new Secretary, already 
beginning to take the bit in his strong teeth and to pull hard at the 
restraining hands in the White House. 

Then another incident occurred that meant more trouble for Wal- 
lis. Of course he had made no mention of the scene between himself 
and Hoyt the night at the Rutherfords, but you may be sure it was 
something Gerald could not keep to himself, and had told with con- 
summate glee in letters to Barclay, Bronson and others who were 
his intimates at Columbia and in the Seventh, and were now young 
officers of the regular service. The story fairly flew ‘about the scat- 
tered camps of the batteries, the cavalry and the two or three battal- 
ions of foot in town. Then one glorious day in January, all but 
the mud, a great regiment in absolute uniform, complete equipment 
and fine condition as to foot drill, marched into camp alongside a 
veteran troop of regulars and in less than a week, with its brand new 
horses chosen and colored according to squadron, with ambling, wall- 
eyed, “cream laid” whites for the band,—the whole command, coached 
by experienced soldiers——Hoyt’s 6wn old frontier friends and devoted 
followers,—was learning the mysteries of grooming, feeding, bitting, 
bridling, saddling, sitting bare-back, blanket-back or in the split-tree 
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pigskin. So engrossed was the colonel in his work he seldom if ever 
went to town, and so never saw the wrathful Wallis until mid Febru- 
ary and then only by the latter’s planning and contriving. 

A strange unrest had seized on Mrs. Rutherford ever since she 
heard of Forno’s capture, his subsequent release,—because nothing 
whatever of incriminating character had been found,—and then his 
total disappearance. She wished to see Wallis, who said he was re- 
fused leave to go to New York. She begged for the address of Cap- 
tain Seabrook, who, with his battery, had gone to West Virginia. 
She plied friends of influence with questions as to Forno, to the end 
that great curiosity was excited but nothing definite learned beyond 
the fact that the bearer of that name had been traced to Port Tobac- 
co, and, as the Confederate guns at Mathias Point still ruled the 
Potomac, it was an easy matter for any one with money or influ- 
ence to come and go across at will. Forno was doubtless back under 
the sheltering wing of the Confederacy. 

But, why the mischief, was the question, did he risk that visit 
to Washington? What could he possibly have gained? 

There were no secret service officers to search him on his return 
to Richmond. Even had there been, the papers found would have 
failed to attaint him of political crime, though they might have 
landed him before a police court. 

Then, with Forno gone beyond reach, Mrs. Rutherford decided 
she must be near Gerald again while yet there was time, and good 
Dr. Tracy said by all means take her, she was fretting her heart out 
here at home. Willard’s was crowded, but a parlor was fitted up as 
boudoir and bedroom for the invalid lady and her daughter. Hor- 
tense was given a tiny closet on an upper floor, whereat she grumbled 
greatly. Gerald had been sent to town to meet them, and the day 
after their arrival Hoyt rode in to pay his respects. 

So long as the colonel remained at camp and refused to mingle 
in society there had been no way in which Wallis could reach him. 
A note he had sent by a distinguished civilian friend, a man who had 
conducted more than one cartel in the past and had been an authority 
on the code duello in Congressional and social circles as well as such 
clubs as then existed. Briefly, Wallis stated that the wrongs and in- 
dignities he had received at the hands of Colonel Hoyt were insup- 
portable, past amende, and he demanded the satisfaction due from 
one who considered himself an officer and a gentleman. Wallis did 
not mince words in the least. Trial by court-martial would have 
been the result had Hoyt betrayed him, but that officer contented 
himself by saying flatly that he would not accord Major Wallis a 
meeting and would receive no more communications from him. The 
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gentleman messenger expressed amaze and said that a year ago such 
refusal. would have subjected an officer to ostracism in both army 
and civil circles, and began to say something about “posting” as a 
necessary consequence, whereat Hoyt said that if his principal con- 
sidered it advisable to make the matter public by all means let him 
do so, and then bowed his visitor to the door. 

Wallis was furious, yet prudent. His civilian friend was a Virgin- 
ian and a Southern sympathizer who, while seeing that times had 
changed, could not yet realize how very much, and so was for hav- 
ing Wallis pull the colonel’s nose in front of the regiment, but Wallis 
laid the case before a veteran on McClellan’s staff who had himself 
been “out” on more than one occasion. The old soldier listened 
thoughtfully. 

“You can’t post Hoyt,” said he. “’Twould do no harm to him, 
for every man of us that ever served in the West knows how brave a 
fellow he is. It would only hurt you, for the War Department loves 
you none too well and might order investigation. Two years ago i 
would not say what I must say now, that is—drop-it.” And the de- 
cision was unalterable. 

But Wallis burned with hate and sense of wrong. Something he 
must and would do to punish Hoyt, and this is what he did and how 
he did it: 

The colonel rode in to dine with the ladies the third evening after 
their coming, dismounted in front of Willard’s and sent the orderly 
with the horses to a neighboring stable. Gerald, previously arrived, 
was with his mother on the second floor. The marble-tiled office 
was crowded with men, many in uniform and of all grades from 
general down, though the provost marshal’s people saw to it that only 
those duly authorized to be absent from camp or station were al- 
lowed to loiter about town. Hoyt’s soldierly form, youthful face and 
the high rank betokened by his handsome uniform attracted much 
attention. The roads were deep with mud, and his high cavalry boots 
and glistening spurs, that had been immaculate when he left camp, 
now needed the attention of expert hands, as some of Willard’s boys 
had learned to be. Chatting awhile with certain New York relatives 
of some of his officers, Hoyt remained some fifteen minutes in the 
porter’s room. Meanwhile another lad slipped up to the parlor floor 
and presently the tall, strikingly distinguished figure of Major Wallis 
came sauntering down. It was noticed at the time that the major’s 
face was strangely pale, that his eyes glittered eagerly as he glanced 
about the lobby, and that he nervously switched the light rattan 
cane he carried. He, too, was in complete and immaculate uniform, 
but, like Hoyt and others of our army when not on duty, wore 
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neither belt nor side arms. He languidly, drawlingly responded to 
the many salutations, but was evidently looking for some one and 
presently that some one came. 

Still listening to the eager talk of the Gothamites, Hoyt walked 
forward through the throng, making for the desk, his right hand 
fumbling in the breast of his coat in search of his card-case. He 
reached the counter, touching his cap to a general officer as he 
passed and never hearing the low-toned exclamation of an aide-de- 
camp, “By Jove, there’s Wallis, too! We can’t have trouble here.” 
It was while Hoyt was standing at the desk, his right hand still 
prisoned in his coat, that Wallis, with swift, elastic stride, burst through 
the crowd, made straight at the unconscious officer, and reached 
forth his left hand as though to grasp the colonel’s shoulder and 
whirl him about so that he might face him as he dealt his blow. Then 
up flew the light cane, poised for the fierce attack—and there was 
seized and grasped by a muscular hand, while a stern voice said: 
“Drop it, sir, at once or I'll send for the guard,” and Wallis, with 
livid face, looked into the eyes of a soldier with whom there was 
no trifling, whether he wore the garb of troop commander or, as now, 
the guise of a general. 

“T yield, sir, to your rank and authority,” said Wallis, with 
mechanical salute, and left his stick in his superior’s grasp, as, without 
another word, he turned, stalked through the curious throng and dis- 
appeared upon the crowded avenue. 

“Something’s got to be done to bring that fellow to terms,” was 
the verdict of the War Department when the story reached there, as 
it did next day, and opportunity was not lacking. Old “Meejor” 
Mullins, nearly thirty-five years in the army and only just promoted 
lieutenant-colonel of one of the old single battalion regiments, was 
there in Washington,—a brave, brainless, butt-headed campaigner, 
laughingly known to all the iine as a pompous incompetent of the 
fossiliferous class, who could neither drill, discipline nor command 
any more than he could ride, yet sturdily believed he could do all that 
man could do. He had good backers in a powerful political element 
not entirely dissociated with the Church of Rome. The lieutenant- 
colonel of the new —teenth knew well that he would never have to join 
with that rank, and that the double stars were ahead if he had any 
luck at all. A telegram was sent and answered. A transfer was 
ordered—Lieutenant-Colonel Brinton (Brigadier General, U. S. V.) 
going from the —teenth to the —d and Lieutenant-Colonel Michael 
Mullins, recently promoted, coming from the —d, in which he had 
legged it over the Llano Estacado and charged at Chapultepec, or- 
dered to assume command of the post of Greble Barracks and the 
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_swellest regiment of regulars in the Army .of the Potomac—Mc- 
Clellan’s pets, the social lions, the splendidly drilled, the ‘Silver 
Spoons” (an envious reference to their handsome mess kit)—the 
officers and men whom Wallis had made and moulded and from 
whose head he must now step down to the insignificance of second 
in command. 

But the —teenth were wild with wrath as certain others 
were with wicked glee, and the —teenth nearly revolted at the 
thought of red-nosed old Michael,.with his brogue and his gay Irish 
banter, seated at the head of the mess table (Wallis’s pride and glory), 
receiving guests and visitors, commanding with his squat, bulbous 
‘figure on parade and drill, and lording it over these men of standing 
and substance in their communities at home. If the enemies and 
detractors, the maligners and slanderers of Harold Wallis thought 
to see him crushed, chagrined and humiliated (and, mind you, there 
was a gang of them there to witness Michael’s first parade and to 
crow over Wallis’s coming up with the line at command of his heart- 
broken adjutant), there was disappointment in store for them and a 
sore one. “He'll shirk it,” said they. ‘He won’t be there.” But they 
little knew Harold Wallis. There he was, more blithe and debonair 
than he had seemed for many a day. With all the officers in full 
dress uniform assembled at the mess hall, with the regimental colors 
at the head of the beautifully garnished table, with the fine band, that 
he had worked so hard and spent so much to perfect, stationed just 
without the walls, the board set with all their bravery of snowy linen 
and glistening silver and crystal (much of it borrowed for the oc- 
casion, as was the huge punch bowl, from a neighboring caterer) ; 
with guests bidden from McClellan’s staff, and from adjacent camps, 
aye, even from the walls of the War Department, the champagne 
flowed and frothed and bubbled, and men marveled much at the 
wondrous ease and grace with which. Wallis presided, at his courtly 
greeting to every guest, some of whom he had airily snubbed within 
the week, at his glowing cordiality to honest old Mullins, who, ex- 
pecting anything but this, knew not what to make of it all, but 
beamed and blushed and tossed his glass to man after man, and then, 
when as master of the informal feast the major had formally toasted 
the President of the United States, and called on a distinguished 
Senator to respond (the Senator who had gone with his grace of St. 
Patrick’s to plead the cause of Lieutenant-Colonel Mike with both 
President and, Secretary, and so lead to the unseating of the brilliant 
host himself), and that rotund and equable statesman had nimbly re- 
sponded, the band, in some way failing to get the cue, did not strike 
up as expected, but Wallis, never at a loss, was at once on his feet 
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and in eloquent words referred to the long and heroic services of the 
distinguished soldier to-day their guest of honor. His foot had 
trod almost every mile of the broad frontier, his hand had been ever 
as open as his honest heart, his sword had cleft its way from the 
battlements of San Juan de Ulloa to the sacred halls of the Monte- 
zumas, following the flag of his adopted country. His fame had been 
long linked with that of one of the historic regiments of our ever 
glorious service, and now, honored and acclaimed, he had come to 
assume the leadership of this new but enthusiastic command, and 
with bumpers all and a three times three he pledged the faith and 
loyalty of every officer and man to the gallant veteran on his right, 
and proposed long life and health to the genial, great-hearted and 
gladly welcomed colonel—Michael Mullins, long of the famous fight- 
ing —d and now commander of the loyal teenth. 

Up rose everybody but the abashed, overwhelmed, yet delighted 
Michael. Glasses were drained, napkins tossed in air, the table, side- 
board, walls and windows hammered, and in the midst of it all the 
triumphant strains of the band at last became audible in the glorious 
national air it should have played when the President was toasted, 
and Wallis, turning to a little group of men, some few of his own 
set, but most all from other commands, never heeding who heard, 


speaking only in whimsical wrath at the contretemps, impetuously 


cried: 
“Oh, damn the Star Spangled Banner! That should have been 


Garry Owen!” 


(Zo be continued.) 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On August 14, the day after the capture of the city of Manila, the 
Nanshan picked up the Manila end of the cable that went to Hong 
Kong, and tried to get communication with the outside world. We 
waited eagerly for news, but no news came. The Nanshan was quite 
near us and we found out soon that no signal whatever could be got- 
ten through the cable. It was then discovered that the Captain- 
General had ordered that the telegraph instruments at the Hong 
Kong end be sealed up, which he had a right to do, as the contract 
of the Telegraph Co. was with him. Admiral Dewey and General 
Merritt then made some arrangement with the Captain-Gen- 
eral, and a vessel, I think the China, was sent to Hong Kong 
with orders from the Captain-General to attach the instruments to 
the cable again and get everything into working order. In a few days 
after this we got messages back and forth without any trouble. 

About a week after the surrender some of us got permission to go 
up to Manila. We steamed in a launch towards the light-house at 
the end of the Pasig River, and then turned to the east and went 
up the river among great numbers of steamers, barges, tugs, and 
lighters. The Spaniards had sunk many obstructions, for what pur- 
pose I cannot imagine, and the tops of deck-houses, funnels and 
masts rose above the water. A great number of small vessels 
had lain alongside the docks during the blockade, which had lasted 
three months and a half, and they were now getting ready to go out, 
and resume their former lines of trade. The American administra- 
tion in Manila was doing all it could to encourage this; and the 
consequence was a scene of the most bustling activity all along the 
river. 

We steamed up the river and went slowly for two reasons. One 
reason was the crowded condition of the river, and the other was the 
eager interest we took in everything we saw. We had never seen any- 
thing quite like this, and for three months and a half we had been 
cooped on board a little ship with a hundred and fifty men, where 
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a man could not walk two feet without running against some other 
man, or else turning aside to get out of his way; and the only things 
we had seen had been long reaches of water and some dim things 
on a distant shore. 

On our right when we got inside the river, we saw the north- 
western bastion of the walled city of Manila proper. From this. 
bastion, one wall extended to our right, that is toward the south, 
nearly parallel to the beach and perhaps two hundred yards from it. 
Another wall extended east from the bastion along the river and 
nearly perpendicular to the other wall. Near the bastion was a 
magnificent white statue, which we found afterwards was erected in 
honor of Magellan, who discovered the Philippine Islands, and lost 
his life on one of them, named Cebu. Near the bastion we saw one 
of those 9.2-inch guns that had interested us so much a week before. 
On our left was a town named Binondo, which was usually included 
in speaking of Manila, but which was entirely outside of the fortifi- 
cations of the walled city and on the opposite side of the river. Consul 
General Williams was with us, and he showed us a good landing on 
our left near the office of the Captain of the Port. We got out here 
and walked along a rough stone road among a busy crowd of Fili- 
pinos, half whites, Spaniards and Chinese. There were a few carriages 
on the road and some carts carrying heavy loads drawn by caribous. 

Mr. Williams led us along the river front three or four hundred 
yards, then turned to the left and went up a short street that looked 
extremely Spanish, and brought us to a canal that opened into the 
Pasig River. We found a punt there, evidently acting as ferry boat. 
The Consul paid one cent for all of us, perhaps ten. "This seemed to 
satisfy the attendant, and he shot us across the canal with a few 
shoves of his bamboo pole. Mr. Williams then steered us up another 
Spanish-looking street, then turned to the right, and in a few min- 
utes showed us what evidently was a business thoroughfare. 

“The Escolta,” said he. “This is the Broadway of Manila.” 

To our eyes, accustomed of late to look only at distant objects, 
or at the familiar and mostly stationary things on ship board, the 
moving scene that met us was strangely confusing. The day hap- 
pened to be bright, and we could see the greatest number of people 
and horses and carriages and street cars, and shops and windows ; and 
they all seemed to be moving. But order was everywhere. Great 
numbers of Spanish soldiers, officers and privates, were gathered in 
groups, most of them smoking cigarettes. They were depressed, and 
some of them looked sullen, but théy were gesticulating and talking 
nevertheless. Many of the officers looked distinctly handsome. 
They wore uniforms of some thin material, made with white and 
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blue stripes, with certain insignia on the sleeves and shoulders, indi- 
cating the corps and rank. Many had red stripes running down the 
sides of the trousers and wore handsome caps. Some had military 
orders on their breasts. Their uniforms fitted them well; and with 
their small feet and brisk movements and delicate features, they 
were rather attractive. Of course, they were not armed. There were 
absolutely no women to be seen in the street, except a few native 
women; but sometimes I thought I saw looking from an upper win- 
dow a pair of black eyes that suggested feminine ownership. I had 
often read of the languorous eyes of the women of Spain, but these 
eyes showed no languor; and I remember the thought occurred to me, 
that if I found myself near the owner of those eyes, I would guard 
against being stabbed in the back. 

Chaplain was of our party; and we remembered afterwards 
that he had acted strangely this day, when a few weeks later he 
jumped overboard and drowned. 

After looking for a few minutes at the little horses and the little 
carriages, and the little feet and the pretty, tinselly things in the win- 
dows, the sight of a six-foot, hundred and eighty pound Oregon 
soldier, with his big forty-five calibre rifle on his shoulder, and his big 
shoes and his heavy tread, gave one a pleasant shock. And when we 
compared the dried-up Spaniards we could see with this clear-blue- 
eyed man from Oregon, so tranquil, so confident, so perfectly at ease 
in his strange surroundings, and yet, so alert and full of interest, we 
seemed to be comparing feverish old Spain with healthy, young 
America. , 

Our walk interested us so much that it was with surprise that we 
heard some one.in the party say, “I’d like a glass of beer;” but in- 
stantly we all felt that this was what we had been waiting for. On 
board. ship we had had beer sometimes, but it came out of bottles and 
was warm. We knew that there was a very good brewery in Manila, 
and we were not long in finding a pleasant place, where we sat down 
and enjoyed for the first time in many months some cold beer. At the 
table ‘next to us were a few Spanish officers drinking what looked 
like a cordial. We saluted each other, but this did not lead to a 
conversation. 

After a short stroll we found an excellent restaurant (at least it 
seemed excellent to us), in the second story of a house on the Escolta. 
We had lunch served on a porch overlooking the Pasig River. From 
this we could see the blue bay and the distant ships of all nations and 
the American flag over Manila; and we knew that we were conquerors 
in a conquered city. 

Perhaps there were ten ot us who sat at the table on the porch; 
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and no one will ever have feelings like ours, as we sat at that table, 
and looked over the bay, and looked at each other, and drank our 
vino tinto. 

Later in the afternoon our thoughts turned again to war, and we 
walked across the river bridge, and went into the walled city, and 
thence towards the western wall, that overlooked the bay. 

We found the walled city very different from Binondo. It seemed 
different from any other city. Entering the walled city we seemed to 
go back three hundred years. We found ourselves in narrow streets 
lined with houses distinctly Spanish. Everything seemed old and yet 
well preserved. In Binondo we had seen the usual contrast that is 
seen in all cities, between the very good and the very bad, and the 
usual signs of cheapness of construction and of neglect. But the 
walled city of Manila seemed to be a place that had been selected 
and walled about, to separate it from common things. It had an 
air of exclusiveness. There was no sign of traffic or business. There 
was no bustle. Everything was quiet, clean and dignified. Every- 
thing looked official. 

We got carriages, and drove to the state residence or palace of 
the Captain-General. We found it on a beautiful little square, or 
plaza; and very near it was the Cathedral. We went inside the 
palace, and mounted a magnificent staircase, and at the top of it 
found a splendid statue, I forget of whom. Then we walked through 
grand reception rooms, and corridors and lofty council chambers. 

We had seen handsome palaces, in all parts of the world, and we 
remembered seeing many handsomer than this. But we had been 
in Asia for more than a year, and on board a little ship for three 
months and a half. So the splendid marble columns that we saw, 
and the handsome, enormous paintings, and*the great gilded lions, 
each with his paw on a globe, and the frescoed ceilings, and the 
magnificent draperies, and the quiet and elegance of everything, 
filled me, at least, with awe. And when I saw a United States soldier, 
walking carelessly about amid these splendors of ancient Spain, and 
when I saw my friends and myself standing there, who but a few 
years before had been little boys in a country that Spain had not 
thought about at all, reading of the glories of Charles the Fifth, and 
the conquests of Pizarro and Cortez, I had a confused feeling that 
there was a mistake somewhere. How could it be that six small 
ships had overawed such great magnificence; and that ten thousand 
unprofessional American soldiers had taken possession of it all? 

With these thoughts in mind we walked out of the walled city, 
beyond the parapet of the western wall, that ran along the bay, to see 
if we might find some explanation there. 
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In going out from the walled city, we walked through an arched 
passage-way, that formed one of the gates. There were some Ameri- 
can soldiers on guard there in place of the Spanish soldiers, who 
had been there before. After going through the passage-way, we 
found ourselves on an open space, facing the bay; and not far away, 
we saw one of those 9.2-inch guns that we had seen before, but from 
the other end. There was an American soldier on guard.near the 
gun, and when we went up to it, he nodded to us in a very friendly 
way and said: 

“I suppose you fellows are glad to get on shore and see the town 
from the inside; must be glad to get off your ships, too.” 

We were all dressed in uniform as officers, and this informal 
greeting came rather as a surprise. We expected that this man 
would draw himself up rigidly, and put his heels together and salute; 
but we realized at once that this was one of those American volun- 
teers whose splendid work was not due to the carrying out upon them 
of any. martinet system of discipline, but was due to their own in- 
dividual courage and intelligence, directed by officers, like them, 
who in many cases were their intimate friends at home, and some- 
times their inferiors in social place. So we answered him in the same 
spirit, and we had a very pleasant talk. He expressed unbounded 
admiration for Admiral Dewey and his men, and said that the Army 
knew that without the Navy they would never have got into Manila. 
He told us of many incidents that he had seen since he had come into 
the city, about a week before, and of how wonderfully everything 
had been put into order. 

It was astonishing that this private, drawing thirteen dollars a 
month as pav from the Government, and holding the lowest rank 
in the Army, should have such clear and true ideas of what had been 
going on. He told us how the Spanish troops, numbering thirteen 
thousand men, had been brought into Manila, and how their mus- 
kets and ammunition had been taken from them, and put away in 
order, ready to be given back to them, when they would go back to 
Spain. He told us how the Custom House had been taken in charge, 
and all its machinery put into working order. He said that the 
higher officials of the Custom House had refused to serve under the 
United States, and that only the minor positions remained filled by 
the same men who had filled them before, so that it had become neces- 
sary for the Army to detail American officers, very few of whom could 
speak Spanish, to take charge of the Spanish Custom House, and of 
the employees, very few of whom could speak English. But the mat- 
ter had been accomplished and the Custom House was actually under 
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full headway already, and a sum of money belonging to the Spanish 
Government, amounting to nearly a million dollars, had been turned 
over to the United States. 

This soldier’s talk was very interesting, and we found afterwards 
that what he said was true. He said that the Spanish sentries about 
the city had been relieved by American sentries, though many of the 
native police were still kept at their old work, and that the entire city 
administration had been taken in hand by American officers; that the 
banks were again doing regular business; that the Americans had 
taken the water works from the Filipinos, and water was coming 
through the city mains; and, in short, that, in one week, the whole 
machinery of the Government, and the whole machinery of business, 
had been set going, just as it had been before the war. 

We strolled about the various fortifications, and found that some 
parts of them were three hundred years old, and that few parts were 
modern. There was an enormous number of old bronze cannon, 
some of which had been converted into breech-loaders; but there 
was a great number of fine modern guns also. We looked at our 
ships in the bay, and they looked very little. Then we looked at the 
city behind us, and it looked so great and strong that we wondered 
how those little ships could have overawed it. 

The arrangement of the fortifications showed that they were in- 
tended for two purposes: first, defense against insurgent attack on 
the land side, and, second, defense against fleet attack on the water 
side. 

The defense on the land side was clearly sufficient ; for, besides the 
high and thick walls, carrying many field pieces, and the protected 
positions from which large bodies of infantry could fire, the space 
_ was cleared away far back from the walls, so that an attacking force 
would be terribly exposed ; and there were also many obstructions and 
entanglements, such as wire fences and moats. A very short glance 
was enough to show that no attacking force without artillery. could 
ever succeed unless it were of a size greater than could reasonably 
be expected. We now saw why the defense on the land side had 
successfully done its work for more than two hundred years. 

The defense on the water side seemed not so complete in propor- 
tion to what it might have to do as that on the land ‘side; but still 
it was very strong, and if properly reinforced by a fleet, by submarine 
mines and by Position Finders, for directing the fire of the guns, it 
could have sustained a very powerful attack; a much more powerful 
attack, it seemed to us, than could have been made on it by the six un- 
armored ships of our little fleet. Nearly all the guns were behind 
fortifications, so that the men. handling them would have been pro- 
tected from all shells, except such heavy ones as could penetrate the 
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fortifications, and explode inside. The guns were so far apart, es- 
pecially the 9.2-inch guns, that no injury to any one gun would have 
affected any other gun; and each gun occupied such a small space, 
that it would have been extremely hard to hit it from a ship in the 
bay. The men at the guns would have fired them under the most 
favorable conditions possible, and our ships would have stood out in 
perfect distinctness as targets. 

We looked to see if there were any signs of instruments for 
finding and indicating the range and direction of ships to the various 
guns, but we did not see any. We heard afterwards, however, that 
the Spaniards had arranged two telescopes about a mile apart along 
the water front, and by means of telephone and telegraph had made 
a very good Position Finder, so that they could give the range of 
any ship continually to every gun, even if the ship were moving 
through the water very fast. 

We saw no sign of any system of submarine mines; no cable lead- 
ing down to the water; and no operating rooms for the electrical 
apparatus. We had already heard, however, that the Spaniards had 
intended placing submarine mines, but had been too inert to act 
promptly, and had not got them ready in time. Before we left Hong 
Kong, we had expected to find submarine mines in Manila, as a 
matter of course, and Commodore Dewey had promised that he 
would put me in charge.of our countermining operations. But when 
we got to Manila, we found no signs of any mines; and on this after- 
noon, when we saw these new 9.2-inch modern guns of great range and 
power, and imagined the Spanish fleet drawn up in front of them 
only 1,500 yards away from where we stood, we thanked our stars that 
this was so; for it seemed to us, not only that countermining would 
have been sure death, but that the shore guns, in combination with 
mines and ship gtins, would have beaten off our fleet. ‘Not one of 
our ships had armor; and how could it be supposed that those four 
9.2-inch guns could fire—even an hour—at the Olympia, without 
disabling her? 

We strolled to the southern wall which ran east and west, and 
looked over the bay to the south. We could see the outlines of the 
Cavite arsenal about eight miles away.’ From the arsenal the land 
ran to the south, then curved around to our left, that is, to the east, 
then curved to the northeast, and then north towards us as we stood 
on the wall of the city. 

We tried to imagine the Captain-General standing there watching 
Aguinaldo’s army marching over that ground; and while we knew 
he could not really see them, we knew that he knew when Aguinaldo 
was outside the arsenal in Cavite, forming his little band, and when 
Aguinaldo marched south to the southern beach of Bacoor Bay, and 
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when he met the first little Spanish force and drove them back, and 
when he met all the other little Spanish forces and. drove them 
back; and we knew that the Captain-General, after he had allowed 
his fleet to be destroyed through lack of support, had allowed that 
band of barefooted Filipinos, led by a man twenty-nine years old, to 
drive back his soldiers, day after day, right up to the city walls. 

Aguinaldo’s secretary had told us in the latter part of May that 
the Spaniards whom they would have to meet in battle were mostly 
soldiers and sailors who had surrendered on the first of May, and 
were afraid to go to Manila, because they had surrendered the fleet 
and the arsenal. I do not know whether this was true or not, but I 
know it was true that the Spanish soldiers whom ,Aguinaldo drove 
around the bay, up to Manila, were not properly supported by the 
Captain-General. The Captain-General had thirteen thousand dis- 
ciplined troops; and yet he allowed Aguinaldo’s “barefoots” to ad- 
vance and to grow in confidence and numbers, and then to surround 
him, and then to cut off his supply of food and water! 

The Captain-General must have been wholly inert. After this, 
he allowed General Greene to land four thousand troops in open 
barges, within range of his artillery, without firing a shot; and he 
waited until Greene had built good intrenchments, within a thousand 
yards of Fort San Antonio, before he made it at all inconvenient for 
him. Even at this late hour, the Captain-General had the chance by 
a well-planned and vehement rush, to drive Greene out of his intrench- 
ments ; but he simply lay behind his own intrenchments and fired for 
an hour on the thirty-first of July and then stopped! He seemed to 
have no idea of aggressive war. Even our little monkey, Alfonso, 
seemed to know more about war than he. Sometimes a man would 
plague Alfonso; Alfonso was hard to make angry, but when he was 
angry, he would not retreat into a safe corner and show his teeth; 
but he would attack his attacker aggressively and jump at him, and 
bite at him, and make him go away. 

Standing on the southern bastion that warm and pleasant after- 
noon, we looked over the bay at our ships, and the wrecks of the 
Spanish fleet, and the American flag over Manila; and we talked 
about the Quixotic but ineffective bravery of the Spanish fleet and 
the utter supineness of the Captain-General, and the evident lack 
of co-operation between the army and the navy; and we said to each 
other that no better proof could be had that military power does not 
depend on guns and fortifications and ships alone. 

If it did depend on them alone, Manila would not have been taken, 
but the little American fleet would have been disastrously repulsed. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel at the time.) 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; tn short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


THE CORPORAL’S FIGHT. 
From Manila Times. 


THE corporal* was a Kentuckian. 
He came out of the hills and knew 
how to shoot. For this reason he 
was put in the “Sharpshooters’ 
Squad” of his company and there he 
had an adventure. He shall tell it 
in his own way: 

“We started out from Tanauan on 
the second of the month, Lieutenant 
Maloney, Sergeants Williams and 
Votrie, Corporal Radabaugh and 
Private Behring and five others, to 
patrol to Lake Bombon, near the vil- 
lage of Bagbag. , 

“We had marched about three 
hours when we were fired on by a 
party of the enemy from the direction 
of a big hill. We saw twelve or 
fifteen of them making for the hill- 
top. We formed into skirmish line 
and went up the hill to attack them. 
We passed through tall grass and 
brush up the hillside, but the brush 
and grass was so thick that we could 
not always see each other. When 
we reached the top of the hill we 
fired on a Filipino officer who lost his 
hat, and seeing that Behring and 
Sergeant Votrie were missing Cor- 
poral Radabaugh and I were sent 
back to hunt them.up. We found 


them back at the: foot of the hill, a 
mile back. Before we left Lieuten- 
ant Maloney arranged for us to meet 
the rest of the party on a piece of 
sunken road over which we had 
passed coming out. Corporal Rada- 
baugh jumped Votrie and Behring 
for falling out without permission, 
said they’d catch the devil when they 
got back, and gathering his party of 
four together started back to the 
sunken road. Behring said there 
were seventy-five of the enemy close 
by and that he had been shooting at 
them. Our party came to within 
about a quarter of a mile of the 
sunken road when suddenly a large 
number of Filipinos began to shoot 
at us from the direction of the sunken 
road and from our flank. We made 
a stand and returned their fire, and 
another of Lieutenant Maloney’s 
party, Sergeant Williams, came up 
and joined us. We fought until al- 
most surrounded and then retreated 
up a big canyon for about a mile. 
There was a small stream in the 
canyon, very thick brush and high 
steep banks that prevented us from 
getting out on either side for about 
a mile. Lots of insurgents followed 
us. They kept up the fire on us 
from behind and on both banks of 
the canyon, but none of us were hit. 
We never returned the fire much, but 
kept concealed as much as we could 
until we reached a place where we 
could climb the steep banks, when we 
climbed out on top. When we reached 
the top they were rushing us at close 
quarters. Behring and I killed a 


*Corporal Isaac T. Evans, Co. K, 39th Infantry, U. S. Volunteers. 
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native apiece at just a few yards from 
us. They were all around us on the 
bank, in the brush and grass and 
shooting at us fast. We fought there 
for some time. There Votrie was 
killed. A crowd of niggers rushed 
on him and boloed him, and we had 
a running fight for about a hundred 
yards. Behring was captured and 
Radabaugh and Williams fell in the 
grass and I lost sight of them. I 
thought they were killed. I ran 
across an opening for about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the head of another 
canyon. I was now alone; the enemy 
did not follow me. They were oc- 
cupied with rushing and killing poor 
Votrie and trying to get at the two 
men in the grass. I heard a great 
cheering and hurrah of the enemy. 
It was a shout of triumph and meant 
the death or capture, I thought, of 
all the party but-myself. 

“Tt was now almost sundown and 
I was worn out and thought I’d stay 
all night in the canyon. I laid down 
under a small tree in the tall weeds 
and grass. All night I laid awake 
and all night the enemy hunted for 
me on all sides. I could hear them 
breaking through the brush, talking 
and whistling and occasionally they 
fired a shot. Some passed close to 
me, but none found me. I laid quiet 
until daylight and then started out to- 
ward Tanauan but lost my course. 
I had traveled about two miles when 
I struck another scattered band of 
Filipinos who saw me. They were 
evidently watching for me, for they 
set up a great shout and began to 
rush on me and shoot at me from all 
sides. I fired two or three shots at 
them as I moved off. I ran and took 
cover about five hundred yards in 
another canyon. I found a deep 
wash-out or gully running down the 
side of the canyon. I got into it and 
with my back against a rock I could 
look down hill. They couldn’t see 


me from above, but had to come up 
the gully from below me. 


One man 
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followed my trail, and as he came up 
I shot and killed him. The shot lo- 
cated me and they tried to rush me 
from below by coming up the big 
gully in a great bunch of twenty 
or thirty. As soon as they got up 
close to me I commenced to fire and 
knocked down six of them, and the 
rest fell back in confusion and with 
much shouting and excitement. In 
about ten minutes more, three or four 
men on horseback came riding up 
the canyon. They were evidently 
officers, for they immediately organ- 
ized another rush and they came up 
firing very rapidly, but wildly as be- 
fore. I emptied my chamber and 
magazine into them, and I could see 
them dropping and falling and heard 
the wounded crying out and groan- 
ing. They went back as before. They 
let me alone for about half an hour, 
but I could hear them hollering and 
talking. Then they came on in an- 
other rush, but didn’t come as far as 
before, nor with the same heart. I 
shot at them four or five times, but 
didn’t do as well as before. They 
fell back and all was quiet except I 
could see their wounded rolling 
around and groaning and crying 
down in the gully below me. During 
the rest of the day I saw them all 
round and heard them. Now and 
then they fired vcelleys at me from a 
distance off both at day and night, 
but I didn’t fire except when I knew 
I could hit. The next day they kept 
pretty quiet, occasionally firing to 
keep me from moving, but I never 
fired any more at them because I 
didn’t want to draw their fire nor 
waste my ammunition. I had noth- 
ing to eat nor drink all this time, 
more than two days, and I was hun- 
gry and that way got some rest, but 
I could never sleep long, for almost 
all the time I could hear and see 
them prowling around. The next 
morning when the sun came out, the 
niggers whom I had killed in the 
past two days and who were stiil 
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lying rotting a few yards away from 
me, began to stink mighty bad. I 
‘couldn’t stand it and along about one 
o'clock in the afternoon I crawled out 
of my old gully up on the banks and 
looked around. I couldn’t see any 
‘one and so I sneaked off in the di- 
rection where I thought Tanauan lay. 
I had gone about half a mile, maybe, 
when they discovered me and set 
upon me again, some twenty-five or 
thirty of them, and we had another 
fight. We scrapped around there for 
about an hour in the grass and brush. 
They were scattered all around and 
‘shot about fifty times at me. Then 
I found another gully and got into it 
‘with my back up against a bunch of 
bamboo stumps. The gully was in 
a deep canyon or valley. They kept 
coming up close and shooting at 
me, but I never fired a shot until 
they got right up close to me. One 
fellow ran up and shot me in the 
fleshy part of the hip. I shot him in 
the breast and killed him. Another 
‘man ran up and shot at meso close 
lhe burnt me in the face under my 
right eye. I killed him too. 

“They kept rushing up close to me 
and I shot a good many times at 
them; I guess twenty times. I don’t 
know how many I hit or killed, but 
I got some of them because I was 
careful. They kept trying to shoot 
me from both below and above in 
the gully, but every time they came 
just one or two at a time. I killed 
one or two in the gully above me 
just a little distance, fifteen or twenty 
yards, and ran them off from the 
‘gully below by some good shots. 

“Off on the hillslope in front of 
me I could see them lined up, but I 
wouldn’t shoot at them. Now and 
then two or three of them would 
separate and come down close to me. 
I had a good chance at them and 
when they came up close enough I’d 
take a shot.’ This lasted till dark, 
and I must have killed ten or twelve 
men in this way. All this time they 
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kept shooting at me, rolling and 
throwing stones down the slope from 
behind me, and they fired piles of 
brush and dry grass and threw these 
down at me. One man came up 
close trying to roll such a pile of 
burning grass and brush on me and 
I shot and killed him. The dirt 
scattered over me and sometimes the 
stones rolled on me, but never hurt 
me. All the shots went over me. I 
could see them shoot and it is no 
wonder they missed, for a fellow 
would run up with his magazine full 
and shoot all his shots off from the 
hip as fast as he could, without ever 
taking aim, and if he laid down he 
never put his gun to his shoulder, 
but just fired away with the butt rest- 
ing on the ground. 

“T stayed in this place until about 
midnight, and all my ammunition was 
gone but nine cartridges, and I 
started out with a hundred. I 
crawled out to change guns and am- 
munition with a dead man, but he 
was out of ammunition and I didn’t 
swap. Everything was still and I 
slipped out and sneaked off about a 
mile. Nobody seemed to follow me. 
I was worn out and I laid down and 
slept until daybreak. It was driz- 
zling rain and I got some water off 
some leaves. This was the first time 
I had got any since the fight began 
and I didn’t get but a few drops. 
All day I lay there hid and rested. 
I never fired any shots that day and 
the niggers never found me or fired 
at me, but I could hear them about 
from time to time jabbering and talk:- 
ing. 

“T heard some volleys a long way 
off. I had heard the same the dar 
before, but couldn’t make out what 
direction they were. I know now 
they were volleys fired by Captain 
Green and K company out looking 
for me. When these volleys were 
heard the niggers near me kept quiet 
and quit shooting. That night I 
started off again, but had to feel my 
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way. I started down a steep place 
and being weak I was feeling my 
way down with my gun and dropped 
it. I couldn’t find it, so I had to stop 
there until daybreak. I never slept 
any. 

“When day did come I found my 
gun and climbed ont upon the hill- 
slope. Then I saw that after fighting 
and wandering around all these four 
days and a half I was still close to 
the spot where Votrie had been 
killed. I found my bearings, and 
started off in the direction of Tan- 
auan. I passed a corn field and got 
two little nubbins of green corn and 
ate them. This was the first food 
I had in these five days. It helped 
me out some, but I was afraid to 
wait to try to get more and went on. 
After a while I saw a house burning 
a short distance off. Then I started 
up to it to get some water because 1 
was overcome with thirst. My tongue 
was all swelled and I could hardly 
move it and I was very weak. I 
kept in the brush until I was close 
up to the house, forty yards. Then 
I saw five armed Filipinos there. 
They were burning the house. I 
don’t know why. I took the best aim 
I could and fired and hit one in the 
side, and he fell partly on the edge of 
the fire. The other four ran off, 
shooting back as they went. 

“T didn’t find any water, but looked 
around and found some rotten or- 
anges and ate them. While I was 
eating the oranges, I heard some vol- 
leys. I got up and went and looked 
and I saw United States soldiers 
shooting at some niggers. I shouted 
and waved my hat. They saw me 
and came over to me. It was I and 
K companies looking for me. I had 


eight cartridges left and I was so 
weak I couldn’t walk and could hard- 
ly talk, so they found a cart at a 
house near there and hauled me 
home.” 

For five whole days and nights he 
fought, alone, single-handed, without 
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water, with unshaken nerve and cour- 
age too, for, see, his last act was to 
open a fight of his own free will with 
but nine cartridges against five armed 


men, killing one and putting the 


others to flight. He surely killed 
twenty-two of the enemy. He fought 
five days, from the afternoon of the 
2d until the afternoon of the 7th. 
Where is his equal for nerve, cour- 
age and endurance? 


R. L. BuLvarp. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


It was an ideal stream for fishing, 
and the anglers were picturing to 
themselves a large basket of trout, 
when they caught sight of the fol- 
lowing notice roughly executed in 
chalk on a black painted board: 

NOTICE.—Any pursens fishin’ here do so 
at their own risk as these grounds is pri- 
vet. If there be any fish they aint the sort 


to be temted by common worms or dough. 
Besides, there aint 


Here space ran out and the notice 
finished. 

The anglers, however, were unde- 
terred and decided to take the risk. 
For two hours they sat, endeavor- 
ing to tempt those trout with vari- 
ous delicacies, but with no result. 

“Have you read that there notice?” 
suddenly inquired a bucolic gentle- 
man who, unperceived, had joined 
the anglers. 

“Yes,” was the reply, to which 
was added by way of apology, “but 
we were sorely tempted.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said the farmer, 
reassuringly. “I thought seein’ you 
a-fishin’, as how you hadn’t read 
both sides of it.” 

The fishermen gave a hasty glance 
at the reverse side of the board. It 
bore a continuation of the warning 
in the three words: “No Blessed 


Fish.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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POEM BY How. R. B. ROOSEVELT. 


IT TELLS MORE ABOUT SUSIE VAN DOE- 
SEN, AND WAS READ TO THE 
HOLLAND SOCIETY. 

Unoer the heading of “Dutch Love- 
making,” and with the picture of Miss 
Susan Van Doesen on the menu of 
the last Holland Society dinner, Rob- 
ert B. Roosevelt read the following 
poetry, first saying by way of ex- 
planation: 

“The charming verses which I am 
about to read to you were suggested 
by a poem I happened to see in The 
New York Sun. This poem was an 
attempt to put into verse an ex- 
pression of well-merited admiration 
of the ample and substantial charms 
of the fair maidens of Dutch New 
York as exemplified in the person of 
Miss Susan Van Doesen. 

“But while I have no fault to find 
with the poem, and especially with its 
scope and purpose, I saw at once that 
the writer had not had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with the 
charming girl whom he had selected 
as an example. I knew her well, nat- 
urally. The President of the Holland 
Society is expected to know all the 
beautiful Dutch girls and when I was 
your President I never failed in any 
of my duties. 

“You can see her picture on the 
menu. What is more I was acquaint- 
ed with the romance of her life and 
that is recorded, embalmed and im- 
mortalized in the beautiful verses I 
shall now read to you, which are en- 
titled: 


THE LOVES OF GEORGIE VAN HOESEN 
AND SUSIE VAN DOESEN. 


Georgie sat musin’ on the charms of 
sweet Susan, 
Though the office was misty and 
dim ; 
Her round cheeks so rosy, her full 
waist so cosy, 
Had raised liveliest fancies in him. 
“T love you, dear Susan,” whispered 
Georgie Van Hoesen 
Next day, as out walking they go, 
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“Beyond all expression, without 
power of repression.” 
And Susan replied: “Is dat zoo?” 
“IT shall die, dearest Susan, should 
you be refusin’ 
This offer, which is far from pro 
forma. 
Tis not obiter diction, but firmest 
conviction,” 
For Georgie was trained to the law. 
“You are so amusin’ my heart I’ve 
been losin’, 
I love y2u from caput to toe. 
I’ve money, dear Susan, enough for 
a dozijn.” 
The maid cried aloud: 
zoo?” 
He said, without cussin’, “Jck moet 
je maar kussen,” 
With his arm round her amplified 
waist. 
“I adore you, sweet Susan, so don’t 
keep me crusin’, 
But give me your answer in haste. 
Your hand I would sue for, I’m just 
your own suitor,” 
For suing was Georgie’s chief trade. 
“Dear sweet little Susan, I’m a con- 
vert to ‘fusion.’ ” 
“Ts dat zoo?” softly whispered the 
maid. 
Now Susan is suing to Georgie’s un- 
doing, 
For Georgie, alas, proved untrue; 
And deeply he’s ruing that saddest 
day’s doing, 
And wishes he’d never sued Sue. 
When he hears from his Susan he’s 
far from enthusin’ 
On the verdict she’ll certainly get; 
For a Dutch girl like Susan works 
the jury’s confusion 
mos win a big judgment, you 
et. 


“Is dat 


“This brings us to the end of my 
beautiful verses, but only to the sad- 
dest part of this romantic history, 
for it winds up as all such thrilling 
tales should, in the most mournful 
manner—that is, in a conundrum. 
When Susan Van Doesen sued 
Georgie Van Hoesen for breach of 
promise of marriage and recovered 
a verdict of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, how did he escape payment? 
Give it up? Threw Sue aside.” 
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HOSPITALITY ABOARD SHIP. 


HEAVY EXPENSE FALLS UPON 
OUR NAVAL OFFICERS, 


In the romantic days of our white- 
winged frigates, when every skipper 
was a little king and belligerency 
was, in a sense, a matter of his own 
unhampered choice, the “éntente 
cordiale,’” more times than records 
tell, was bred in the bellicose cap- 
tain of another flag amid the after- 
glow of the “nuts and wine” on our 
own shipboard. How much blood 
has remained unshed through the 
spilling, instead, of a few bottles of 
good old port and the smoking sac- 
rifice of many a handsome round of 
beef is a matter for speculation; 
but our grandfathers of the service 
can tell how the gallsome command- 
ants of foreign fleets have been won 
to grace through the timely proffer 
of hospitality and the cheer of a 
well-spread table. Those were the 
rollicking days of high winds and, 
sometimes, higher tempers, when 
your neighbor was treated either to a 
round of powder. and ball or the 
equally potent persuasive of bottle 
and biscuit. The days of hasty of- 
ferings of roaring shot have passed, 
but the binding spell of glass and 
cracker still remains. 

Apart from the personal entertain- 
ment of intimates, the unwritten 
laws of the navy have required the 
commanders of fleets, and the cap- 
tains of individual ships as well, to 
foster friendly relations with the of- 
ficials of other Powers by a gener- 
ous proffer of hospitality and the 
breaking of something more than 
bread in the cabin, wardroom and 
steerage of our ships, and this well- 
nigh generally at the expense of the 
entertaining officers. In the days 


of sailing ships and the much more 
modest standard of living, this tax 
upon the officers’ purse was not so 
grievous as now. To-day our ves- 
sels, glorifying in their speed, has- 
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ten from one port to another bearing 
the majesty of our flag, while the of- 
ficers bear the burden of most of the 
entertaining that follows in conse- 
quence. This has now become so 
much of a tax that occasionally the 
Navy Department, departing, per- 
force of circumstances, from the 
strict letter of the appropriations, 
is obliged to help some flag officer 
or captain out of financial embar- 
rassment incident to official hospi- 
tality not of his own choosing. Not 
to have entertained would have oc- 
casioned unkind comment, and thus 
for the sake of “face,” as the Chinese 
say, our officers, with no assurance 
of reimbursement, have gone down 
in their own pockets and entertain- 
ed people toward whom they would 
naturally or commonly have felt no 
sense of intimacy. This is largely 
exemplified even within our own wa- 
ters by the frequent call from cities. 
celebrating local and even national 
events for the detail of naval vessels. 
to participate in the ceremonies. 
These functions invariably demand 
a certain amount of official enter- 
tainment, even if a spirit of social’ 
hospitality be absent, and, as a rule, 
the officers of the ships must pay 
the fiddler. In no other naval ser- 
vice of any moment is this the case, 
although the provision for this out- 
lay is not at first apparent. 

Secretary Long, realizing the in- 
justice of this—especially as most 
officers have to share heir pay, 
when at sea, with their loved ones. 
at home—has recommended an an- 
nual allowance of $2,500 for flag of- 
ficers afloat, to be used as table 
money for the usual run of official 
entertainment; and to meet the tax 
of unusual and extraordinary enter- 


. tainment upon the captains’ and of- 


ficers’ messes of other ships it is. 
proposed that the department be 
given authority to use its discretion 
in paying for these functions. 

To any one familiar with service 
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conditions it is plain that the com- 
manding officer frequently is put to 
more of a personal outlay than the 
flag officer of the fleet. The flag 
officer generally makes fairly long 
stays in the principal ports of his 
station, and, after the first round of 
entertainments, the call for them is 
only infrequent. To the smaller 
ships of the squadron falls the prin- 
cipal duty of cruising, and in nearly 
every port there is a fair or unfair 
—judged by the drain on the purse— 
amount of entertaining. The offi- 
cers, as a rule, are junior to those on 
the flagship, and their pay in aggre- 
gate is less, yet the measure of the 
outlay is often greater than that on 
the squadron leader, where there is 
always a band to furnish music. 
Again, in the less favored seaports 
—favor being measured by the fre- 
quency of the “flag’s” visit—much 
is generally made of the coming of 
a man-of-war, and both the local 
public and the resident officers are 
more active in their visitations—the 
tax, even without a “dress” function, 
being a pretty steady and a pretty 
heavy one to bear. Our consuls in 
these out-of-the-way places feel that 
their own standing is improved by 
the display of naval hospitality, and, 
none too seldom, ask it—diplomati- 
cally, of course—in behalf of their 
foreign confréres and resident offi- 
cers. 

The occasions when the Navy De- 
partment has felt justified in reim- 
bursing officers have been very few 
and far between. For the interna- 
tional naval review of ’93 Congress 
made an appropriation for official 
entertainment—the one prime time 
in recent years for a handsome re- 
turn of foreign compliments of a 
like sort, and: it has been a source 
of regret to many of the older men 
of the service that the whole sum 
was not expended in one grand 
evening up of the score. The Treas- 
ury would have been none the worse 
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while national prestige, in a hospi- 
table sense, would have been made 
for years to come without tax upon 
the purses of our officers. The cap- 
tain and officers of the Oregon had 
to go through all the agonies of 
popularity—after our war with Spain 
—when the ship visited home ports, 
and so serious was the drain that the 
department allowed the command- 
ing officer, by way of reimbursement, 
$871 for outlays in entertainments 
of a purely official character. In the 
case of the Chicago, on her cruise 
around Africa two years ago—de- 
spatched especially to show our flag 
in foreign waters but seldom visited 
by our ships—the expense of all 
strictly official entertainments in 
consequence—and there was a good- 
ly bunch of them—was borne by 
the officers of the ship. . 

It is not but a short while since our 
Commodores—now merged in the 
grade of Rear-Admiral—were called 
upon to do the honors of flag offi- 
cers in foreign ports, although the 
grade for many years was recogniz- 
ed as designed for the commandancy 
of shore stations—a lull between the 
sea life of a Captain and the squad- 
ron command of a Rear-Admiral. 
With only a Commodore’s pay and 
with all of the official taxes of a 
Rear-Admiral, it is a matter of com- 
mon repute in the service that many 
of these men had either to make up 
the difference from their private 
purses—not their salaries—or to ask 
to be relieved if unwilling to bear the 
charge of stinginess. In fact, the 
department has been obliged to re- 
call officers of a thrifty nature—they 
were not mean men either—who 
could not keep up that measure of 
official hospitality demanded by their 
stations. The story is told of a 
Rear-Admiral once commanding the 
Mediterranean squadron, who, hav- 
ing a large and expensive family of 
daughters, was forced to limit his 
entertaining. For three months at a 
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time he would keep his flagship off 
Mogador well-nigh rolling hermasts 
out in the long swell of the Atlantic, 
and then, when he had recouped so 
to speak, by his period of abstinence 
off the Morocco coast, he would 
slip back into the Mediterranean and 
hold up his end for a while in the ex- 
change of courtesies among the va- 
rious flag officers present. It is told 
of the same Admiral that once, re- 
turning from the shore with his 
steward, whither they had been to 
market, he decided to make an offi- 
cial call upon another Admiral. In 
leaving the boat to mount the strang- 
er’s side he upset the steward’s bun- 
dle of chops unobserved by the lat- 
ter. Just as he reached the gang- 
way the Admiral saw his blunder, 
and then and there, amid the glitter 
of gold lace, the line of flanking side 
boys and the noise of fife and drum, 
the old man yelled lustily to save 
the precious parcel. 

Some of our junior Rear-Admir- 
als, in pay only $500 a year better off 
than the erstwhile Commodores, are 
being called upon to maintain all of 
the dignities and responsibilities of 
squadron command, and it is only 
just that they should have the 
prompt relief of an allowance of ta- 
ble money, for they feel the burden 
even more than their seniors, who 
to-day are better off than their grade 
predecessors prior to the personnel 
bill of 1808. 

In the British, the French, the 
Russian, German and Italian navies 
allowances are made either specifi- 
cally as “table money” for entertain- 
ment or in the shape of added pay 
for the station, with the tacit under- 
standing that the difference is to 
meet the outlay of official dining and 
the like. Command pay—that is, the 
allowance for commanding officers 
not specifically given “table money” 
—is tantamount to an _ entertain- 
ment fund, and in the British ser- 
vice this allowance runs the gamut 
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of all grades from the sub-lieutenant 
in command of a torpedo boat to 
the captain of the battleship. In the 
German navy table money is allowed 
to warrant officers as well as to all 
of the commissioned officers from 
the cadet up, and the same may be 
said of the French service. The 
Russians and the Italians do substan- 
tially the same thing by increasing 
the pay as the station gets farther 
from the home waters and as the 
cost of living and the likelihood of 
official entertaining increases. 

In the British service—the best 
standard for our own—flag officers 
of all grades receive a yearly allow- 
ance—rated as so much per diem— 
of “table money” when at sea, either 
at home or abroad. A British Rear- 
Admiral, when chief in command of 
a foreign station, receives—in addi- 
tion to his regular pay of $5,320— 
an annual allowance of $7,993.49 for 
“table money;” our senior Rear-Ad- 
mirals receive a total annual pay. of 
$7,500, and our junior Rear-Admirals 
$5,500. The British second in com- 
mand—the correlative of junior flag 
officers on the Asiatic station—re- 
ceive in pay $5,320, and in “table 
money” $3,552.66; in each case, pret- 
ty nearly double the allowance of our 
flag officers. The “command” pay 
of other officers and various special 
“allowances,” not easily convertible 
into corresponding terms for our 
service, all tend to put the British of- 
ficer upon a comfortable basis when 
it comes to entertainment, and few 
if any of them will believe it when 
told that a country like ours ex- 
pects its naval officers to do all its 
official entertaining at their own ex- 
pense. A British Vice-Admiral— 
the grade commonly in command of 
the more importarit stations—is 
even more handsomely paid. 

When it is proposed to entertain 
—either in return or in advance of 
other hospitalities—the officers are 
notified, and from the Admiral down 
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to the cadet each is expected to chip 
in. The Admiral generally contrib- 
utes four shares, the Captain two 
shares and the wardroom and steer- 
age officers each one share, the tax 
upon each being determined ulti- 
mately when the function is over. 
Some years ago the junior officers 
of the steerage mess declined to 
join—their first uniforms being still 
unpaid for. The Captain of that 
ship, to get even with those thrifty 
young gentlemen, detailed all of 
them to do boat duty—work ordi- 
narily turned over to the coxswains 
of the boats on occasions of enter- 
tainment except in the single in- 
stance of a launch bearing the “big 
bugs.” Of course, they could not 
dance, neither did they sup; and in 
the future, threw thrift .to the wind. 

—Washington Star. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE SEA- 
MEN. 


THE song of the sea-adventurers, that 
never were known to fame, 
The roving, roystering mariners that 
builded our England’s name; 
Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 
Death they courted and taunted; 
In the jaws of hell their flag they 
flaunted, answering flame with 
flame. 


An endless pageant of power and 
pride, they steer from the long 
ago, 

From quays that molder beneath the 
tide, from cities ‘whose walls 
lie low; 

Carrack and sloop and galley, 
Out of the dark they sally, 

As homing birds over hill and val- 
ley, back to the land they 
know. 


The crews of the Bristol Guineamen 
that traded to Old Calabar, 

Fading for years out of English ken 
in sweltering seas afar; 
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The Danes and the Dutch they 
raced there, 
The Brandenburgers they chased 
there, 
They bade the Portingale cargoes 
waste there, under an evil 
star. 


Their ships came back from the 
Cameroons, ragged and patch- 
ed and old, : 

With decks roof-thatched from the 
Accra noons, but down in 


their sultry hold, 

Battened from wind and weather, 
Were coral and ostrich feather, 
Jasper and ivory heaped together, 
amber and dust of gold. 


The men that talked with a Devon 
twang, as they hoisted the 
sails of Drake— 

All through the West their rumor 
rang, the pride of the Dons to 
break, 

Fierce to seize and to sunder, 
The golden argosies’ plunder, 
The New World’s dread and the Old 
World’s wonder, splendid for 

England’s sake. 


The filibusters of Cromwell’s years, 
that held the ocean in fee, 
The buccaneers and privateers, the 
outlawed sons of the sea; 
Terrible, swift, unsleeping, 
Like bolts from the azure leaping, 
Like birds of prey on their quarry 
sweeping, forging far and free. 


The Greenland skippers that spear- 
ed the whale at the edge of 
the grinding floe, 

Icicles fringing sheet and sail, and 
decks in a smother of snow; 

Men of Clyde and of Humber, 
Cold is their Arctic slumber, 

But their deeds of daring that none 
may number, shall live while 
the north winds blow. 
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The stately captains of barque and 
brig, in the days of good 
Queen Anne; 

Under each powdered periwig was 
the brain of a sea-bred man. 

Was there work to be done, they 
did it; 

Was there danger, they pressed 
amid it; 

Wounded to death, with a smile they 
hid it, and perished as sailors 
can. 


The pig-tailed bos’ns of Anson and 
Cook, and the seafaring men 
they led— 

Who has counted in song or book 
the roll of those glorious 
dead? 

On desolate isles uncharted 
Their valorous souls departed; 
They fought—they fell—and in 
death, blithe hearted, cheered 

as the foeman fled. 


Ruffed to the chin, or laced to the 
knee, or stripped to the waist 
for fight, 

Herding the alien hordes of the sea 
to the fields of defeat and 
flight, 

Or, lit by the lightning’s flash- 
ing, 

Close-hauled through the hurri- 
cane’s thrashing, 

With decks awash and with spars 
acrashing, they swoop on the 
reeling sight. 


The sea-dogs sturdy, the sea-hawks 
bold, that never were known 
to fame— 

The grim adventurers, young and 
old, that builded our England’s 
fame— 

Over the waters of dreaming 
Their bows are rocking and 
gleaming— 

To the sun unsetting their flag is 
streaming, answering flame 
with flame. 


May Bryon, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE transport’s slowly takin’ on her 
lumber, 
The line o’ cascades driftin’ out to 
sea, 
The ‘tween deck full, she’s got her 
rating number, 
She’s homeward bound and yit— 
she’s leavin’ me. 


I got the very pipeclay in my marrow, 
I like the heft—I love the feel o’ 
men ; 
I got no use fer smoothed down ways 
nor narrow— 
I like the life—an’ so I'll ‘list again. 


An’ see each-mornin’ when the mists 
are risin’, 
Cloud-like on palm, in jungle, an’ 
on beach, 
The work o’ men, broad-shouldered, 
enterprisin’, 
The kind o’ men who get what they 
can reach. 


The men who know a rifle from a 
measure, 
Who work an’ live an’ lie and fight 
like men; 
Here’s yer Happy Home at last, go 
seek yer treasure, 
An’ if you fail—go try it on again. 


An’ it’s Three Rounds Blank! An’ 
mark the place you lie— 
Three Rounds Blank! An’ there ain’t 
a chaplain nigh; 
Escort turn! Oh, keep your touch in 
marchin’, 
An’ the dust-clouds -risin’ like a 
devil in the breeze. 
Eyes filled with dust an’ the mouth 
and throat a-parchin’, 
An’ they load you on the transport 
for yer final trip to sea. 


Home’s but a name to us who're in 
the service, 
Love an’ ease an’ fame the goals we 
cannot reach, 
But we're liftin’ up the Flag an’ we’ve 
that at least to nerve us, 
An’ our heart’s aboard the transport 
an’ she’s fadin’ from the beach. 


Grorce B. Ropney in Phila. Press. 
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SURVIVING UNION COM- 
MANDERS. 


General Oliver O. Howard in a 
reminiscent mood says that of the 
twenty-seven commanders of Union 
armies during the Civil War only 
two survive, General Scofield and 
himself. General Scofield command- 
ed the Department and Army of the 
Ohio for a brief time in 1864, but 
in the field he always served, we 
believe, under others—under Sher- 
man in the Atlanta campaign and 
under Thomas when Hood invaded 
Tennessee. Scofield checked the 
Confederate general in the famous 
and bloody battle of Franklin. Gen- 
eral Howard was for some time in 
command of the Army of Tennessee, 
and attained the rank of brigadier- 
general in the regular army before 
the close of the war. Speaking of 
the forty corps commanders on the 
Union side, he says: “Of them only 
ten are living. As I recall them, 
there are Sickles, of the 3d Corps; 
Stanley and Thomas John Wood, of 
the 4th Corps; Wilcox, of the oth 
Corps; Siegel, Carl Schurz and 
Stahl, of the 11th Corps; Granville 
M. Dodge, of the 16th Corps; ‘Baldy’ 
Smith and General Alexander Mc- 
Dowell McCook.” General Howard 
has omitted Adelbert Ames, who at 
one time commanded the t1oth Corps, 
and William B. Franklin, who com- 
manded the 6th and 19th, and who 
at Fredericksburg directed the move- 
ments of what was called the left 
general division, consisting of two 
corps—N. Y. Sun. 


JOHN ALLEN’S STORY. 


It was during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration that Private John Allen 
made his famous reply to the equally 
famous speech of Congressman Bou- 
telle of Maine, says a. writer in the 
Kansas City Star. President Cleve- 


land had decided to allow the cap- 
tured Confederate battle flags to be 
returned to the different States 
whence they came. Boutelle made 
a masterful address on the subject. 
He reminded his hearers of all the 
notable Federal victories and ended 
in a blaze of glory as he painted by 
word of mouth the final surrender. 
When Boutelle took his seat he had 
so far carried his hearers away that 
those in the gallery and the Republi- 
can members of the House burst 
forth into cheers. 

Suddenly, from the Democratic 
side was heard the calm, soothing 
tones of John Allen as he said: 
“Mr. Speaker.” He'told of his join- 
ing the Southern cause and follow- 
ing one of the flags about which the 
discussion arose. 

“When it was all over,’ he said, 
“T started back home. I was bare- 
footed, nearly naked and _ without 
money. I concluded to walk. I 
trudged along for a day or so when 
a man I knew lent me a mule. When 
I was about four miles from home 
I decided to leave the main road I 
was traveling and go by another 
route and sneak in the back way. I 
had gone only a little distance when 
I saw an old man, a fellow towns- 
man, sitting on a rail fence. 

“Well, John, I see you are back,’ 
he said. 

“Ves, Uncle Zeb,’ I answered. 

“Did they lick us, John?’ 

“Yes, Uncle Zeb. They licked us 
plenty, too.’ 

“Freed the niggers, too?’ 

“Yes, they freed the niggers,’ 

“The old man got down from the 
fence, and, after he had thoroughly 
stretched out all his kinks, he said: 

“*John, I don’t mind being licked 
so much, and I can stand the niggers 
being freed, but, John, the worst of 
it is that in about thirty years some 
durned fool will throw it up to 
us.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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NEW WAR MATERIAL. 


Important trials of motor wagons 
for military use are being carried 
on constantly in various armies. 
Among the most interesting of these 
are those conducted by an army 
board at Felixdorf, near Vienna, 
Austria, and the British trials at 
Aldershot, the results of which have 
just been published. 

In the Austrian trials, the wagons 
were 10 and 12 horse power Daimler 
benzine motors, and the maximum 
load was 11,000 pounds. The wagons 
were used during 249 days, for a 
total time of 624 hours, making from 
one to four trips a day. The total 
distance covered was 3,080 miles, or 
12.4 miles a day, and the roadbed 
varied, being sometimes a good high- 
way, sometimes country roads, and 
sometimes natural meadow. The 
average amount transported was 
9,680 pounds per day, at a rate of 
five miles per hour. 

It was found that in deep snow 
and cold winter weather the use of 
the motor wagon was very: limited; 
repairs had to be made on many 
parts, especially on the motor, the 
driving apparatus, the ignition burn- 
ers, the wheels and the pipes of the 
cooling apparatus; some parts had 
to be entirely replaced, such as the 
, magneto-electric igniter and the driv- 
ing wheels. 

To test the endurance of the 
wagon it was loaded with 11,000 
pounds of shell and 880 pounds of 
other material, and taken over a wet 
road in the rain, over rolling country, 
for nineteen hours steady working. 
On the first day the road was mostly 
up hill, and in twelve hours only 
thirty-five. miles were made, or an 
average of about three miles an 
hour; but on the second day, mostly 
on a level, the same distance was 
covered in seven hours, or about five 
miles an hour. The results proved 
that bad roads had no other effect 
than reducing tle rate of travel. 
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The motor wagons were also tested 
in pulling heavy loads, such as sea- 
coast guns, and the results were en- 
tirely satisfactory, slopes of five de- 


| grees and ramps of one or eight were 
- crossed without trouble. Finally. the 


power of the machine in turning on 
a short radius was tried, and a radius 
of 11% feet was found sufficient 
when pulling two 4.6-inch siege guns. 

The uses of motor wagons in the 
field for the transportation of sup- 
plies, to supplement the field rail- 
road and the wagon train, are al- 
ready well known; the above experi- 
ments illustrate another great use 
of them in permanent fortifications 
for the transportation of heavy ord- 
nance. 

In the British trials five types of 
motor lorries took part, all steam- 
propelled except one petroleum 
Daimler engine, and only one of the 
steam engines using liquid fuel. The 
steam vehicles were a Straker, two 
Thornycrofts and a Foden wagon. 

The trials were conducted at Alder- 
shot by the War Office Committee 
on Mechanical Transport, and the 
principal requirements were that the 
vehicles be capable of being used on 
rough roads and across country oc- 
casionally; to be capable of going 
wherever a country cart can go, to 
carry five tons (three on the lorry 
itself and two on the trailer), ex- 
clusive of fuel and water, to be 
capable under full load of a speed 
of eight miles an hour on fair level 
roads, or five miles on average roads, 
up and down hill, and to scale with- 
out other aid a rise of 1 on 8. The 
vehicles are to be worked by one 
man only, and must run for forty- 
eight hours without overhaul or 
cleaning. 

One of the Thornycroft wagons 
received the first prize, the Foden 
wagon the second and the . Straker 
vehicle the third. The British gov- 
ernment bought the first two for use © 
in South Africa—M. Y. Sun. 





DEATH OF ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


Rear Admiral William Thomas 
Sampson, U.S.N,, retired, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., at five 
o'clock p.m. on May 6, the oe 
cause of death being cerebral hemor- 
rhage resulting from degeneration of 
the arterial system and softening of 
the brain, from which he had suf- 
fered for nearly a year. He had been 
— for six hours when he 

ied. 


The Secretary of the Navy on May 
8, issued the following order : 

Navy Department, 
Washington, May 8, 1902. 

The Department with deep regret 
announces to the Service the death 
of Rear-Admiral William T. Samp- 
son, which occurred at his residence, 
1615 New Hampshire avenue, in 
Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, on May 6, 1902. 

Rear Admiral Sampson was born 
at Palmyra, Wayne County, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1840. Appointed to the Naval 
Academy from the Twenty-sixth ‘Con- 
gress district of his native State, he 
entered the Service Sept. 24, 1857, 
as an acting midshipman, and gradu- 
ated first in his class on June-1, 1861. 
From that time on he served with 
fidelityand gallantryin the Civil War 
until its end. In the thirty-three years 
which followed, happily years of 
peace, he devoted to the country, with- 
out sparing, a brilliant intellect, cul- 
tivated by learning, directed by in- 
dustry and inspired by patriotism. 
As teacher, administrator, organizer 
and commiander, at sea and on shore, 
he so conducted himself in these that 
by the common consent of his pro- 
fessional brethren -he won a_ place 
in the front rank of those by whose 
efforts our naval establishment was 
adapted to modern conditions and 
made fit and instantly ready for the 
work for which it was designed. 

These years of patient, unremitting 
toil, almost unnoticed as they passed, 
found their reward when the time of 
trial came, and are a sure foundation 
of his enduring fame. By the uni- 
versal voice of his associates, he was 
marked as one of those upon whom 
the responsibilities of high command 


might rest safely. That command be- 
came his. in the war with Spain. The 
part which he played there is now 
in the keeping of history. After the 
close of that war the late Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the. Army and Navy 
of the United States, President Mc- 
Kinley, in a letter to Rear Admiral 
Sampson said: 

“Let me assure you that I have the 
highest. appreciation of your services 
as Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Naval forces during the Span- 
ish War, in blockading Cuba, co- 
operating with the Army, directing 
the movements of the great number 
of vessels under your orders, and at 
last, for the most effective prepara- 
tion, consummating, with the gallant 
officers and men under your com- 
mand, the destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet.” 

The service needs not to be re- 
minded of these personal qualities 
which won the respect and affection 
of his companions in arms, from 
whose lips come abundant testimony 
at this hour. This record of life- 
long.devotion to duty, with its fruit- 
age of splendid achievement, renders 
his name illustrious in the annals of 
the Navy, and places it high on the 
rolls of those who have deserved well 
of the Republic. 

As a mark of respect to his 
memory, flags of the Navv Yards and 
stations and vessels in commission 
will be displayed at half-mast from 
sunrisé to sunset, and thirteen min- 
ute guns will be fired at noon from 
the Navy Yards and .stations on the 


* day after the receipt of this order. 


Wriiuram H. Moopy, Secretary. 


In addition to the above order the 
following circular was also issued by 
the Navy ‘Department : 

“Navy Department, 

“Washington, D. C, May 8, 1902. 


“All officers in Washington or vi- 
cinity are invited to attend the obse- 
uies of the late Rear Admiral 
mpson, U.S.N., at 10 o’clock a. M., 
on Friday, the oth instant, at the 
Church of the Covenant, corner Eigh- 
teenth and N streets northwest. 
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“The duty at the Navy Department, 
Navy Yard, and elsewhere will be so 
arranged that as many as possible 
who wish to — the funeral ser- 
vices may do s 

“Uniform will be full dress.” 


The funeral arrangements were pre- 
pared and directed by Rear Admiral 
Silas W. Terry, with Lieut. Harry 
George, U. S. N., as adjutant general, 
and the church services under the 
supervision of Major Charles L. Mc- 
Cawley, U. S. M. C. The military 
escort was formed in the following 
order: Rear Admiral Silas W. Terry 
and staff; battery of artillery; Naval 
Academy Band; Battalion of cadets 
U. S. Naval Academy, Lieut. J. H. 
Holden, U. S. N., commanding; Band 
of U. S. Marine Corps; Battalion U. 
S. Marines, Major Thomas N. Wood, 
U. S. M. C., commanding; Band of 
U. S. S. Olympia. 


Rear ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


Entered the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, in 1857, and was 
graduated in 1861; was promoted to 
Master in 1861, and Lieutenant in 
1862; served throughout the Civil 
War in the Blockading Fleet, and was 
on board the monitor Patapsco when 
she was destroyed by a submarine 
mine in Charleston Harbor, in 1865. 
Commissioned Lieutenant-Comman- 
der in 1866, and Commander in 
1874, his first command being the U. 





S. S. Alert, and later the Swatara. . 


Was several times stationed at the 
Naval Academy as instructor or head 
of department, and from 1886 to 1890 
was Superintendent of that institu- 
tion. Was in charge of the Naval 
Observatory in Washington from 
1882 to 1884; a member of the Inter- 
national Prime Meridian and Time 
Conference in 1894; in charge of the 
U. S. Torpedo Station, 1884 to 1886; 
a member of the Board of Fortifi- 
cations and other Defenses, 1885 to 
1886; and a delegate from the United 
States to the International Maritime 
Conference, 1887. Was promoted to 
Captain in 1889, and assigned to 
command of the U. S. S. San Fran- 
cisco in 1890. Was in charge of the 
Washington Navy Yard and Gun 
Foundry, 1892-3; and from 189 

1897 was Chief of the Bureau of 

nance at the Navy Department; and 
was assigned to the command of the 
Iowa in 1897. He was President of 
the Court of Inquiry which investi- 
gated the destruction of the U. S. S. 





Maine in Havana Harbor. While 
still a Captain, was appointed to the 
command of the North Atlantic Sta- 
tion, a month before the outbreak of 
hostilities with Spain, and on the day 
the blockade of Cuba was declared 
was assigned the acting rank of Rear 
Admiral. Had supreme command of 
the naval forces operating against 
Spanish ships and territory in Ameri- 
can waters. His command numbered 
over 125 vessels—the strongest fleet 
ever organized for hostile purposes. 
This fleet blockaded the Spanish pos- 
sessions of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
captured many Spanish merchant ves- 
sels and other blockade runners, de- 
stroyed several minor Spanish men- 
of-war, cut the cables connecting the 
Spanish West Indian possessions, 
bombarded several coast  fortifica- 
tions, inaugurated and maintained 
the blockade of Santiago, which in- 
sured, and eventually accomplished, 
the defeat of the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera, and completed the 
destruction of the Spanish sea power 
in the Western Hemisphere. This 
fleet was also material in the opera- 
tions attending the siege and capture 
of Santiago town and province. Af- 
ter the battle of Santiago, was desig- 
nated to command the fleet ordered 
to devastate the coast of Spain, which 
was on the point of sailing when 
Spain sued for peace. In September, 
1898, was appointed one of the three 
Commissioners to Cuba; returned in 
December, and resumed command oi 
the North Atlantic fleet. Was com- 
missioned Commodore, July, 1808, and 
Rear Admiral, March, 1899. In Oc- 
tober, 1899, was, at his own request, 
detached from command of the fleet, 
and ordered as Commandant of the 
Navy Yard at Boston. 


Admiral Sampson received many 
tokens of the esteem and admiration 
of his countrymen after the war, and 
not the least among these being the 
bestowal of the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Harvard in 1899, and a hand- 
some honor sword, the gift of the 
State of New Jersey, presented by 
Governor Voorhees in Trenton, Oc- 
tober 25, I 


Admiral Sampson was married in 
1863 to Miss Margaret Sexton Ald- 
rich, and again in 1882 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Susan Burling. His children 
are Mrs. Roy C. Smith, Mrs. R. H. 
Jackson, Mrs. W. T. Cluverius, Mrs. 
H. H. Scott, and Ralph and Harold 
Sampson. 





